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ATLANTIC. 


[ is never pleasant to chronicle the failure of an honest 

attempt to promote the interests of any sport, and all 
true yachtsmen will sympathize with the liberal and 
spirited gentlemen who gave unlimited time and money 
to the construction of an American champion, and who 
have met with such a poor return. With the certainty 
before them that the venture would be financially a losing 
one, and that, at most, all they could hope for would be 
the honor which a victory would bring to their club and 
city, they subscribed liberally to a scheme which has re- 
sulted in a complete failure in every way. Perhaps the 
least severe loss is that of the money, though this is no 
small item. The cost of the Atlantic is given as $30,000, 
but the aggregate expense of building, altering and racing 
will probably bring it much higher, while at her sale last 
week she realized but $7,500. Further than this, as a 
racer, she has completely failed to fill the purpose for 
which she was built, and it is very doubtful what dispo- 
sition will be ultimately made of her, as she is unfitted 
both in design and construction for a cruising yacht or 
even a trading vessel. 

Whether she will be broken up for her lead and gear, 
whether she will in some way be sold into trade, or 
whether she will disappear among the wrecks which line 
the shores of Brooklyn, is as yet an uncertainty. Surely 
the last fate is the worst that can happen to any boat, to 
join the melancholy collection which tugs and surges at 
its cables as the tide rises and falls, from one year to the 
next. High speed steamers whose engines decline to turn 
over, wonderful propellers whose promoters evidently 
have not yet ‘‘found it,” cumbrous but gorgeous schoon- 
ers, and racing sloops; all classes are represented in the 
motley collection, and yet the list is not full. 

It cannot be claimed for the Atlantic that she has 
demonstrated any new principle or has added in the least 
to the data that form the chief tools of the naval archi- 
tect. There are some points, however, about her con- 
struction which are not only interesting but which carry 
their own lessons. Those who were chiefly concerned, 
both in her design and construction, have been known for 
many years as the most prominent defenders of the 
theories which have been considered as distinctively 
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embody the practical application of their doctrines. 


boats which her sponsors had persistently decried. 





Mr. Burgess and the cutters in adopting the lead keel. 


As it stands to-day they have hastily abandoned their 
avowed beliefs, they have copied the Boston and the British 
cutter, and the resulting nondescript has proved an utter 
failure. Money and skill have done all that is possible 
with the Atlantic, she has had the benefit of all the talent 
available and has been sailed by a skipper of undisputed 
ability and whose personal efforts only have saved her 
to a certain extent, and yet she is out of the racing; her 
shortcomings being made still more apparent by the 
injudicious newspaper gush over the ‘Pride of Bay 


Ridge” which heralded her building. 


thorough and systematic course of training as the engi- 
neer, the artist or the architect expects to undergo as a 
matter of course. The theory of inborn genius and the 
accompanying ridicule of solid scientific attainments (not 
mere superficial dabbling), which is the chief support of 
the so-called ‘“‘practical man” and the “rule of thumb’ 
mechanic is a thing of the past, and hard work, careful 
study and a thorough training are more certain than ever 
of meeting their just reward. 





THE MAINE TRAGEDY. 

TT tragedy at Fletcher Brook, in Washington county, 

Me., last Monday, when two game wardens were 
murdered by a deer dogger, reveals, as by a lightning 
flash, a condition of affairs in the Maine woods little 
understood by the general public, though known 
and appreciated by the plucky game officials. The 
deer doggers are, for the most part, a set of law-de- 
fying ruffians, murderous at heart, fertile in threats, 
desperate in resistance, and vindictive in avenging 
any attempt to punish their crimes. They burn barns 


American; of light displacement, shoal draft, sloop rig 
and a single jib; and they have owned and raced the very 
fastest of these craft. Year after year through a long 
and bitter discussion they have boldly advanced and de- 
fended certain definite views expressed in no doubtful 
language; and their position on the questions of ballast, 
displacement, dimensions and rig have been known to all. 
After a stubborn defense of these opinions they have 
never yet renounced them or admitted their error, and 
when the time came that wood and iron could be put in 
place of words it was expected that their new boat would 


What she was need not be retold. In every detail a 
complete surrender to the ideas of their opponents, deep, 
heavily ballasted, with lead keel and cutter rig, she 
proved but a clumsy and unsuccessful burlesque of the 


Had they fought the battle with their own weapons a 
victory would have been greater and’ a defeat less crush- 
ing; had they been consistent to their principles on the one 
hand or had they boldly avowed their error when it was 
apparent, their course would at least have commanded 
respect; but while adhering tenaciously to their theories 
to the very last, when the time to test them came they 
abandoned them as rapidly as possible and sought safety 
in the lead keel they had so long ridiculed, only to burn 
| their fingers with it. Had they built a single-stick Gray- 
ling last winter they might possibly have swept the field 
in the light weather of the season’s races; had they 
watched and studied the whole drift of American yacht- 
ing for the past half dozen years they might in good time 
have adapted themselves to the new dispensation and 
have avoided the charge that they have simply followed 


Whether with the consent of her owners or not, the 
Atlantic has been put forward prominently as an exam- 
ple of the so-called ‘‘rule of thumb” methods, and assuch 
she must now be judged. Her modeler, whose sole handi- 
work we believe her to be, is widely known as the mod- 
eler of many very successful boats. His vessels are found 
among the winners in all classes, and he has fairly won 
an enviable reputation with a certain type of boat. His 
genius and skill in certain lines are undisputed, but he 
has not, and lays no claim to the wider and more ex- 
tended training which we consider is essential to the 
thorough designer. With his own tools he is expert, but 
they are limited in number; with the tools of others he is 
unfamiliar, and attempts to borrow them will, in all 
probability, result as this last. The value of such skill as 
his, and such a sense of form and fairness is apparent, 
but we contend that to meet the many problems that con- 
front the designer to-day, to obtain the greatest speed 
from the wood, steel and iron which nature places before 
him, requires not only a natural aptitude but such a 
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and houses, poison cows, behead horses, shoot at officers 
from ambush, or, as in this case, murder them in broad 
daylight. The notorious Wesley barn burners were fair 
types of Maine deer doggers; the sympathy manifested 
for them by Wesley people was a fair indication of the 
depraved moral sentiment which upholds and encourages 
these outlaws. Maine game officials, commissioners and 
wardens, understand the character of those whose law- 
lessness they are pledged to punish; and it is not unlikely 
that Hill and Niles knew full well, when they started out 
on their mission to apprehend the Fletcher Brook doggers, 
that they were taking their lives in their hands. 

It is well that the citizens of Maine and of other States 
should now once and for all comprehend that no sym- 
pathy is to be wasted on the classes of poachers who 
complain bitterly of the hardships of game laws. These 
poachers are not good citizens, they are not hardy front- 
iersmen, they are not poverty-stricken woods dwellers, 
eking out a bare subsistence by tilling the unfruitful 
soil and killing a deer now and then to save themselves 
from starvation. They are, on the contrary, shiftless 
ruffians, too lazy to earn an honest living; outlaws who 
defy righteous statutes and who want only occasion to 
become firebugs and murderers. 


THE GALLERY EPIDEMIC.—The metropolis is having a 
bad outbreak of shooting galleries. Vacant stores on the 
principal streets are hired, undergo a transformation dur- 
ing the night and blossom on the morrow in dazzling 
tinsel. A dozen yards is ample length for these courts of 
arms, and big bullseyes, with bells easily set ringing by 
even a mediocre shot, make up the plant. The craze is 
on and patronage runs heavy for sixteen hours a day. 
Practice is cheap, and, thanks to the low rates fixed by 
our cartridge makers, the gallery bosses can profitably 
allow their customers to bang away at a cent a shot. 
Those who shoot come from all classes. There are boys 
getting ready to go on Indian slaughtering raids; pirates 
in their teens; anarchists getting ready to pick off mil- 
lionaires by cheap practice upon the pink-tighted effigies 
before them, are helping to consume the million-a-day 
output of our cartridge factories. The rifles are more or 
less erratic in their work, the shooters more so in their 
manipulation of them. Altogether the places are nuis- 
ances, more or less dangerous through the firearms in 
use, and serving no valuable purpose. Gallery practice, 
under proper conditions, is an enticing sport and a pleas- 
ant way of passing the time. It helps the marksmen and 
the scores made are worthy of notice; but no such word 
of commendation can be said of the catch-penny concerns 
that fringe our already too noisy streets of the cheaper 
section of the city. 


THE MASSACHUSETTTS FISH AND GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION has been very active during the past year 
in making known the game laws and securing their en- 
forcement. Cloth posters, with a draft of the law, have 
been sent to every post-office in the State, and more than 
4,000 pamphlet copies of the laws have been distributed. 
The association has much important work now in hand, 
and needs funds to carry it on. This work is of direct 
benefit to all Massachusetts sportsmen, and to other citi- 
zens of the State as well. It should be supported more 
freely than it is, both morally and financially. The sec- 
retary’s address is H. J. Thayer, 246 Washington street, 
Boston. Applications for membership, and subscriptions 
of money for carrying on the work of law enforcement 
may be sent to him. 


THe FIELD TRIAL SEASON.—November and December 
are the seasons for running field trials, and for a couple 
of months now the columns of the kennel papers will be 
filled with reports of the races. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the meetings this fall may pass off without any of 
those unseemly wrangles which in the past have gone far 
toward destroying the pleasure, not only of those who 
were present on the ground but of all dog lovers as well. 
To almost every question there are two sides, and it ought 
certainly to be possible for sportsmen to discuss their dif- 
ferences in a quiet, well-bred way. Those who cannot 
control themselves have no business to take part in the 
competitions, and might far better remain away alto- 
gether. 


OYSTERS ARE FIsH is the dictum of the Treasury De- 
partment, after considering the question of customs. 
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THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 
fh true lovers of the horse will regret that-the show 
which closed in this city last Saturday was so 
entirely unsatisfactory. Last year the exhibition was an 
excellent one, the entries were numerous, and the classes 


well filled, so that the admirers of all the different types 


of horses were attracted to the show, and found there the 


animals in which they were especially interested. This 


year it was not so, and the exhibits were toa considerable 
extent crossbred animals, which, however well they may 
perform their work, present no distinct type. Even the 
trotting horse, which is America’s especial pride, was 
poorly represented as to numbers. 

Heavy horses, such as Percherons, Clydesdales and 


Cart Horses were conspicuous by their absence; thorough- 


breds were very few in number, and, although there were 
some superb trotters on exhibition, they were few and far 
between. On the other hand, the entries of carriage 
horses, cobs, ponies, saddle horses and hunters were 
numerous. There were scarcely any entries of donkeys 
and mules, 

It is, of course, very well and proper that there should 
be a good showing of dog-cart horses, tandems, four-in- 
hands, high steppers and all that, but it seems a pity 
that the whole show should be given up to exhibits of 
that description. There should have been some repre- 
sentation of work horses as distinguished from those used 
only for pleasure. Classes for family horses, single and 
double, driven to their ordinary rigs would, no doubt, 
have brought in many entries from about New York, and 
would have given recognition to a most valuable and use- 
ful animal. : 

The criticisms upon the judging were sharp and in 
many cases deserved. It is an undoubted fact that in 
many cases the judges might have profitably taken lessons 
in horse flesh from their own grooms, and in one case at 
least, where a prize was given to a cripple, it seems 
unfortunate that the grooms had not occupied their em- 
ployers’ places. 

A horse show, properly conducted and with full classes, 
is a most valuable educator, but the one which has just 
closed cannot claim to have filled any useful purpose. It 
may have been—and probably was—a financial success, 
but it was nothing more. People will flock toa horse show 
to see hurdle and bar jumping, just as they will go toa 
circus, but, as at the circus, they receive entertainment 
and nothing more. 

The National Horse Show Association is not supposed 
to have been formed for the purpose of making money. 
We have imagined that it was established with a higher 
object in view than the mere screwing of dollars out-of 
the pockets of the people of New York city by means of 
a hippodrome performance once a year in Madison Square 
Garden. 

If this belief is a correct one, the Association will see to 
it that their next year’s show is planned on lines very dif- 
ferent from that of the last. A National horse show 
should have a representation of horses of all classes, and 
a little energetic work on the part of the managers will 
insure such a representation. Thoroughbreds, trotters, 
carriage horses, cobs, ponies, saddle horses, hunters, fam- 
ily horses, draught horses and mules, ought all to be 
shown and in good numbers. If the National Horse 
Show is to consist of nothing but a little jumping and 
such a display as can be seen in Central Park almost any 
fine afternoon, its present name had better be abandoned 
and some other more appropriate one chosen. 





NEW YORK MILITIA PRACTICE. 


HE scheme of rifle practice laid down for the mem- 
bers of the National Guard of this State is very per- 
fect—on paper. The returns of rifle practice under this 
system are very pretty—on paper. In fact, the system is 
very far from satisfactory, and another year should see it 
changed. It was originally intended that the men should 
parade for practice, each man taking hisrifle to the range, 
making a score with it at the prescribed distances, and 
being graded according to the record thus made. But as 
an accommodation to the men who already give a great 
deal of time to their volunteer soldier duties, it was 
agreed that certain of the matches of the National Rifle 
Association should stand in place of regular practice, and 
that scores made in these matches, when properly certi- 
fied, should go upon the official record. In other words, 
members of one organization with abundant time at their 
disposal visit the ranges on these off-day shoots, shoot 
and then rest upon the best score made, while members 
of other commands, having neither time nor money for 
this extra practice, go through their official duties only 
and fill a place low down on the column of merit. 

‘The State gains by this plan in having a few very good 
regiments at its call; but the injustice comes in when an 
enforced comparison is made between the men under 
these conditions. 

Arother point of criticism is that the scores are made 
with a few chosen rifles out of the stock doled out to each 
regiment. The average weapon issued under the contract 
system, by which the State is supplied, is worse than use- 
less as an arm of precision. The good shots in the regi- 
ment find this out, pick out the trusty rifles, get them in 


working order, nicely sighted, while the mob of duffers 
stand by, take the rifle when it is handed to them and 
run up a score in very much of a parrot fashion, holding 
on the spot of the target pointed out to them, and having 
only the faintest theoretical knowledge of the fixing of 
the sights and none of a practical value. 

While, therefore, the progress made by the State regi- 
ments has been most gratifying, it is not altogether safe 
to place too much reliance on the figures of merit shown. 
The way out of the difficulty is to rely upon armory practice 
during the winter months and upon skirmish firing in the 
open air season. The regular army went through the 
plague of pencil scores; the militia hereabouts are now 
enduring it. 


‘‘NESSMUK’s” PoEMS.—We repeat the subscription blank 
for ‘‘Nessmuk’s” forthcoming volume of poems, Intend- 
ing subscribers are requested to send in the blanks at once. 


Che Sportsman Courist. 
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COAST FISHING IN SUPERIOR.—II. 


OWN the coast from Peninsular Harbor there are 
numerous fine fishing places, On one occasion we 
were wind bound in a small bay and camped in a little 
cove a mile or so from some outlying islands which were 
about on the line of the general course of the coast. The 
bay was a shallow one and terminated in a long sandy 
beach flanked by rocky projecticns. We entered the bay 
in the early afternoon, and after dinner one of the half- 
breed Indians discovered some fresh ‘‘bear signs.” Being 
somewhat unfitted for running ~ a mnilitary “accident” 
in the ‘‘late unpleasantness” I declined to accompany the 
boys in what commenced as a pursuit but I feared would 
terminate as a flight, and took my rod and went to the 
rocks. From that point it was a grand sight, the heavy 
and constantly increasing swell breaking about 20ft. from 
the shore line, where I stood some 12ft. above the lake 
level. Occasionally a heavy roller reached the face of the 
rocks before breaking and the spray dashed over me, while 
the trough of the sea seemed to lift the bottom so that 
only 2 or 3ft. of water appeared to cover it. It was hard 
work to get out more than 20 or 25ft. of line in the wind, but 
as neither mosquito nor black fly could torment, there was 
pleasure even in unrewarded attempt at angling. But 
the labor was rewarded in that instance, and a number of 
fine trout were landed, although not without difficulty, 
as a landing net could only be used by guiding the fish 
around a point of the rocks into a little quieter water. 
The boys returned without the bear, but particulars were 
omitted in the story of the chase. 

Next day, the wind continuing, the boys made fair 
baskets along the rocky coast, but getting only moderate 
sized fish. Now, in that particular bay I should not have 
looked for good fishing, or even any. It was too shallow 
and ordinarily too quiet a water. I have since tried the 
same ground several times, but never with the success 
of the first time. Nor doI believe it was ever tried by 
others, as there were no white man’s signs along the shore 
other than were left by us. It is true, however, that some- 
times in very sheltered places where the shores showed 
no evidences of being surf-beaten, unexpected success has 
been met with. But such places were ordinarily near ex- 
poses points, or where the sparkling water of brooks 

ound their way into the iake. 

We were taking dinner one day in a sheltered cove a 
few miles from Otter Island where the water was deep 
and cool, but with no near brook known to myself or the 
voyagers or laid down on the charts. The day was bright 
and still, but several trout were taken as well as one three 
and a half pound lake trout. This was the final blow to 
my previously arranged theories. I have had none since. 
It is possible there were unobserved currents in this place 
which took the place of the wave motion I had previously 
considered necessary for a trout’s abiding place, but there 
were no evidences at hand to sustain the hypothesis and 
the situation was against it. Certain itis that I have met 
with better success in exposed than in protected localities. 
I would like the benefit of the experience of others. 

At and immediately about Otter Island I never had 
“luck.” But between that point and Michipicoteu River 
are several fine angling places. It is fair to say I have 
tried only one or two places near the sea face of the 
southern point of the island. 

I have frequently heard of fine catches of large trout off 
the rocky islets at the mouth of Michipicoteu River, but 
my success has been poor there both in number and 
weight of fish, and while there is fair fishing a few miles 
from that point in either direction, I cannot speak very 
favorably of it. One can do better both below and above 
Michipicoteu Bay. Some seven or eight miles below the 
mouth of the river is a high point projecting well into the 
lake, where several times I have found rare sport. 
several times I have cast my flies off that point in vain, I 
shall not soon forget my first experience there. We had 
left Michipicoteu in the early morning under a ‘‘spruce 
breeze,” as the voyageurs termed it, what little wind 
there was being against us, trying with no success the 
lake waters and with better two or three brooks on the 
way down. F.’s fly had gotten the worse for wear in the 
bush fishing, and he made a cast off the point with the 
result, a fly carried away. I had not thought of trying 
that spot, and my rod lay upon some wooden forks set up 
on the boat’s gunwale. I hastily took it up. attached a 
second fly to the leader, and madeacast. The flies had 
no sooner touched the water than my tail fly went to seek 
the company of F.’s. But better material was at hand, 
and my second cast succeeded in hanging two fish, which 
were brought in after a half hour’s brisk fighting. The 
= could not be weighed, as my scales were broken; but 

judged the united weight to be near 91lbs. I never took 
but one larger fish than the heavier of the two, and that 
weighed 5lb. 60z. With the smaller of the two I recov- 
ered F.’s lost fly. Had there been less sea room I might 
have lost both fish. After that I used but one fiy. Ido 


not remember how many fish we took on that occasion. 


An hour of such fishing was enough for that day, and we 


adjourned the meeting until the next morning. But the 
when we resumed was tame. Somehow the condi- 
tions had changed. In the afternoon’s cae there was 
a none southwest wind, bright sunshine and clear sky, 
with quite a heavy swell from the direction of the wind 
and a good strong current sweeping around the point 
from the north, making quite a choppy although not rough 
sea. It was hardly safe to stand on the boat seats to cast. 
The swell had ceased the next morning, there was no per- 
— current, and the weather was thick although not 
ark. “a 
In fact, in looking over my various essays at angling 
off that point, I can recall no success on other than brilli- 
ant days with breeze from the lake and a good swell on. 
When these conditions existed with a perceptible current 
around the point, success was assured. ‘Ihe bottom is 
rock, not very uneven, but with some massive angular 
boulders strewn about, and the depth of water reaches 
perhaps forty feet a hundred yards from the —- Ow- 
ing to the swell on successful occasions we did not fish in 
less than 10ft. of water at any time. 

Still further down the coast there are good places, but 
the choice ones, in my experience, are on the east shore 
of Pancake Bay and down to Corbier Point, and on the 
exposed points of Bachewanung (or Bachewanu) Island. 
The fishing of the last-named locality will average as good 
as is to be found in Lake Superior. The water is not deep 
nor the shores bold. Many an expert stream angler has 
pronounced the fishing here and at other points I have 
named unworthy of attention, and in short, a failure. But 
Iapprehend the difficulty is in the lack of some of the 
conditions under which trout are active and somewhat in 
defect of patience. It will not do tosay there are no 
trout in a particular locality because none are taken at a 
given time. Another trial may result differently. Only 
once or twice have I met with success in foggy or cloudy 
weather. But witha lifting fog and the sun shinin 
through the rifts better work has been done. Nor coul 
Iever do much in lake fishing in the early morning or 
late evening. It has been better from 10 to 12 in the 
morning and 2 or3to5in the afternoon. But one must 
not be discouraged by a day's or even two or three days’ 
failures. 

lt is hardly necessary that the pleasures of the daily 
sail and nightly camp should be mentioned to a truesports- 
man. But some persons need a little barbaric civilization 
and should be educated. Most men have tendencies in 
that direction if they would only give them vent. There 
are some persons, however, constitutionally unable to see 
anything lovely and charming or grandin nature. Such 
should never go a-fishing. I met one of this sort some 
years ago upon the upper waters of the Nepigon River. 
He was an Englishman, guest of an American party on 
the way up the river when we were returning. He was 
‘‘bored” with the river, the ‘‘stupid” fishing, the portages 
and indeed everything about him, saving some of the 
more pronounced ‘‘creature comforts.” His y were 
to coast from Red Rock to the Sault (Sault Ste. Marie) 
on their return, as mine was to do. When we 
reached the Sault, some two and a half weeks 
afterward, he was the first man we met on the dock. 
Surprised at seeing him there, for we knew no one had 
passed us on the way down, in answer to our inquir- 
ies he explained that he had left the party at Red Rock, 
taking canoe with Indians to Silver Inlet, and thence by 
steamer down the lake. He grumbled much at the three 
days’paddling from Red Rock to Silver Islet,and asa partial 
consolation the fine scenery of Black Bay and its islands 
was mentioned. ‘The scenery!” said he, ‘‘What’s all 
that? Here’s an island and that’s green; there’s another 
and that’s green, and there’s water between. And that’s 
all there is of it!” True enough to him, for it was evi- 
dent nature spoke no ‘‘various language” to his ear. 

Nor do I need to more than refer to the drawbacks of 
the mosquitoes, the black fly and the almost invisible 
sand fly. The last can be avoided by care in selection of 
camps. Seek the open ground as far as practicable. The 
first may be rendered comparatively harmless by ‘‘bars” 
or netting. The black fly is the angler’s worst enemy, 
for they work during the same hours. But the fly is not 
troublesome a few rods from shore, and on shore a little 
‘‘dope” prevents serious attacks. If he was ‘‘out nights” 
the angler would have little peace. After all these in- 
sects are mere inconveniences which a philosopher, as 
every real fisherman eventually becomes, bears without 
grumbling. H. 

OcTOBER, 1886. 


Aatuyal History. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Oo. 








THE SPORT OF HAWKING. 
1V.—The Lanier Falcon. 


(} the prairies of the great Southwest, and even so far 

eastward as Illinois, is found a large and powerful 
‘desert falcon,” the American lanier (Falco mexicanus, 
Lichtenstein). This bold bird closely resembles the lanners 
of Europe and Asia (Falco lanarius and Falco jugger). 
The European bird was highly prized in the palmy — 
of er and his Indian cousin is still flown at the 
game of that country. The American species, which is 
also called the prairie falcon, measures from 18 to 20in. 
in length, and the female above 45in. from tip to tip of 
her outstretched wings. The average length of the tail 
is8in. The tarsus is feathered one-third of the way down. 
The upper are rich brown in color, under parts 
white, marked with long stripes and spots of brown. 
There is a narrow white frontal band and a white line 
over the eye. The lanier is a true “‘dark-eyed hawk,” the 
iris being brown. 

This falcon is, according to Coues, rather common on 
the prairies lying within its geographical range, and 
— be easily obtained with the low net and live bait 
or by taking the young hawks from the nest. ; 

It is said to prefer the border of wide pains for its 
home but wanders far over the treeless plains in pursuit 
of food. It is at least as swift a bird as the peregrine, 
and is much more powerful than the latter; its manner 
of flight is the same. The lanier is also one of the shyest 
of hawks, although at times apparently regardless of 
danger. Its food consists of quails, hares and larger 
game, and it a wers the very active and 
powerful black-tailed e Geom callotis), The prairi 
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has been known to snatch a large fowl from before 
eas door of a dwelling house, and carry it off bodily. 


maller species of the order, Gallina, it is a fierce 
0 eee enemy. The nearly allied juggur - 
whic 


India is flown mainly at crows, in the pursuit o 
it shows much speed and daring, following the crow 
through all its twists and windings. It has even been 
known to kill its quarry so near to a camp-fire that the 
feathers of the falcon were singed by the blaze. The 
lanier is said to have been formerly flown at the kite in 
Europe; probably only very strong females could take 
this strong and difficult quarry. 

But little is known of the breeding habits of the prairie 
falcon; the lannersof Asia and Europe build their nests in 
the tops of the tallest trees and occasionally on cliffs; and 
it is probable that the American species resembles them 
in habits. The ground color of the eggs is rich cream, 
which is handsomely marked with splashes of chestnut- 
red and purplish shadings. The extreme average length 
of the eggs 1s 2,4,in. 

The lanners of the Old World are easy to train, obedi- 
ent in the field and bold and enduring in the pursuit of 

me; there is no doubt that their American representa- 
tive would at least equal, if not exceed, them in powers. 
A female would doubtless take buzzards, ravens and 
crows, as well as cranes, hares and grouse, while a tiercel 
would probably be a full match for any of the Tetraoni- 
de or the genus Lepus found on the plains. 

The lanier is a true falcon, a ‘“‘long-winged hawk,” and 
its trainiug, whether taken as a haggard or as an eyas, is 


preciseiy like that proper to peregrines or gyrfalcons, de- 
scribed in a previous paper. 

Thoroughly trained falcons of any species seldom need 
to wear a hood, except when being carried to the hunting 
field, as it is important that they should see as much as 
possible of horses, dogs and men, as well as become ac- 
customed to all sorts of lights and sounds, which of course 
they are prevented from doing by the hood. The block 
of a well tamed falcon may be left out on the lawn— 
sheltered from the sun by being placed under a tree in 
very warm weather—throughout the summer on clear 
days, but the hawks require protection from heavy rain 
storms. Peregrines and gyrfalcons may be kept under 
an open shed throughout the winter, but must be pro- 
tected carefully from wet and high winds. The lanier 
would probably require the protection of an outhouse 
during the cold months in this climate (Pennsylvania). 
In very severe weather all falcons require the shelter of 
an outhouse or stable, which is best kept nearly dark or 
the birds will bate very much and injure their feathers. 
The block wherever placed should be surrounded with a 
layer of fine sand, which is to be frequently removed. In 
moving hawks with their blocks from one position to an- 
other, call the bird to your wrist and give him the wing 
of a bird or a small piece of gristly meat to tear at; the 
block is then easily carried in the other hand by the ring 
let into its top to any desired position and the hawk re- 
placed upon it without the trouble of hooding, or even 
untying him from the block. 

Falcons after being properly ‘‘entered” may be flown at 
game three or four times a week, and when not hunted 
must be allowed to kill at least one strong pigeon on the 
wing each week. Powerful birds may even be flown six 
times a week, but it is difficult to keep them in fine con- 
dition and yet daily ‘‘sharp set” and in proper condition 
for hunting when so used. 

Should a hawk be lost it may be captured with the low 
net and a live pigeon if very wild. A better plan is to 
allow it to kill a pigeon which has been pegged down 
with 6 or 8yds..of free line attached to its leg. Approach 
when the hawk has killed; he will fly up if wild enough 
to have been lost; pull some long feathers from the wings 
of the dead pigeon, stick them in the ground around the 
prey in the form of a circle, and place around outside 
them a slip noose of soft cord.. Go off with your end of 
the cord a dozen yards or more; the falcon will then re- 
turn to the pigeon, and may be caught by jerking the 
noose over his feet, the pigeon quills causing it to run up 
freely and high on the hawk’s legs, so as to catch him 
firmly over the bells. It is well to peg down the freshl 
killed pigeon, or the falcon may stoop and carry it o 
before you have time to jerk the snare over his legs. The 
live lure ought always to recover a well-trained hawk, 
however, if by any accident he be lost, and is too well 
gorged to care for the artificial lure or dead pigeon. 

During their training hawks frequently break one or 
more of their pinion feathers, and these it is necessary to 
replace by imping before the falcon is flown at wild and 
ditficult quarry, as the loss of even a single feather will 
greatly impair the bird’s power of flight. Never on any 
account pull out a broken feather, or the one which re- 
places it will be certain to be weak and deformed. A 
number of perfect pinion feathers of the species of hawk 
kept choula always be on hand to supply the place of 
broken ones on your hawks. To imp a broken feather, 
select a feather corresponding to the broken one from 
your stock; hood the falcon and have him held by an 
assistant. Choose a firm, pithy part of the broken feather, 
of course above the point of fracture, and being careful 
not to injure the oe cut it neatly and obliquely across 
with a sharp knife. Next cut the false feather at a posi- 
tion and angle to match the real one. An imping needle, 
consisting of a piece of soft iron wire rather finer than 
the inside diameter of the two feathers, and 1tin. long, 
and filed to a point at both ends and to a triangular form, 
1s now pushed, after having been first dipped into liquid 





glue, half way (see Fig. 2) into the pith of each feather. 
the needle is next pushed up until the oblique edges of 
the two feathers are neatly approximated, and the feather 
is impaled, and is nearly as strong as the original one. 
Should the falcon’s feather be simply broken clean acrors 
and the plume not lost or injured, the feather may te 
imped with its own plume in the same manner as above 
described. 

When flying hawks, either at pigeons or wild game, the 
neighborhood of wild fences must be avoided, else the 
falcon will likely enough be killed by dashing against 

m when in pursuit of quarry, especially running game. 

Course, it will also be necessary to take precautions 





AMERICAN LANIER FALCON. 


that your birds are not killed by strange dogs or shot 
while on quarry, when they have killed at a long distance 
from you. Of course, also, you will always get in as 
rapidly as possible after the kill, or the hawk will first 
gorge itself and then fly off, and you may have difficulty 
in recovering it. 

The falcon, whether taken as haggard or as eyas, having 
now been properly tamed, trained and ‘‘entered” at her 
quarry, is now ready for the field and the chase of wild 
game. There are two methods of using falcons for the 
capture of wild game: when they will “wait on” well 
they are only carried hooded to the field, and as soon as a 
game region is reached are unhooded and allowed to 
take wing and sail over the falconer’s head, following him 
and his dogs from field to field until game is flushed. 
Hawks which will not ‘“‘wait on” satisfactorily, and indeed 
all falcons when flown at certain quarry, are flown ‘‘out 
of the hood,” the cap being worn either until game is 
actually flushed, or until the dogs point, or the quarry is 
seen. For game hawking proper, dogs are always used, 
and the birds soon learn to recognize a ‘‘point” as well as 
the sportsman himself, and know what is coming. Hawks 
which have been ee hunted for several years 
become very cunning, and follow with wonderful sagacity 
the movements of the dogs and hunters, and instead of 
being frightened by, are only encouraged by the noise of 
the field. Of course, the dogs used must be familiar with 
the hawks, and the birds with them, and be carefully 
trained not to run in when the falcon has killed. It is 
always discouraging to a hawk to be driven from its 
quarry, and is apt to cause sulkiness and disobedience. 
The falcon, of course, stoops as soon as the bird or hare is 
flushed by the dogs or beaters. 

For game hawking eyases are to be preferred, as the 
are more tractable and ‘‘wait on” better, and are but sel- 
dom lost. For the chase of heavy or difficult quarry, such 
as herons, ducks or crows, haggards should be used, as 
their strength and power of flight is greater. Sometimes 
a cast or pair of hawks are flown at such powerful prey 
as the larger herons; the falcons mutually assisting each 
other and stooping in turn as the quarry dodges. 

Game birds lie very close when a falcon is waiting on 
over them, and give the hawk a good chance when they 
are flushed, as he has been watching directly over the 
dog. Itisa gallant sight; the setter at a dead point, the 
falcon at her point high in the air, but just above him, 
both trembling with eagerness. The game is flushed, and 
swish! those great wings are closed and the bird has 
stooped like a flash of light. So tremendous is the power 
of the stoop that I have seen the roof of the skull of an 
adult bluejay torn completely off by a wild peregrine in 
a single swoop, and trained peregrines have been known 
to amputate the head of a Scotch grouse at a single 
blow with their terrible hind talons. A grouse will often 
give a long chase, foiling a dozen stoops, and ‘‘putting in” 
or dashing into cover several times. In the latter case 
the falcon must be ‘‘served”—or the quarry flushed—as 
soon as possible and encouraged by shouts, as falcons are 
unable to kill prey among trees or rush, and soon become 
discouraged if their quarry is not speedily flushed. For 
this reason the most open country accessible should 
always be chosen for the hunting field. When the hawk 
kills, at once approach and call her to the lure, or, better 
still, lift her on the quarry to the wrist and feed the falcon 
from the head and neck of the bird. Hood up when the 
slight meal is finished and he is ready for another flight. 
The hawk must be always ‘‘fed up” from your hand from 
the body of the last bird killed when the hunt is over; it is 
not well to hood him until the meal is finished, as the ex- 
perience of ae carried through the fields—perhaps 
among prancing horses and barking dogs—is very valu- 


able, training the falcon to be regardless of any sight or 





sounds. The bird if well trained will not bate while you 
feed him. 

A powerful falcon will fly—and this is especially true 
of the dashing peregrine and lanier—three, four or even 
six times in an afternoon if the individual flights be not 
very fatiguing, and a pair of hawks used alternately will 
afford from eight to eleven flights at slow quarry in a 
day before being fed up. If a hawk lose his prey, im- 
mediately swing the well known lure round your head 
and sound your whistle, and when he ‘‘comes in” be sure 
to reward him with some fresh and tender pieces of beef. 
It will never do to allow haggards to be upon the wing 
flying aimlessly around when not waiting on for game. 

Herons, crows, and heavy prey generally is captured 
by stalking with the falcon on your wrist, hooded of 
course. As the game takes to flight, unhood, and toss off 
the hawk. The trained birds are ‘‘served” and ‘‘taken 
up” after the kill precisely as in game hawking, but only 
the strongest and boldest of females are able to fly more 
than once or twice at such prey as geese. gulls, ravens or 
cranes. Should a falcon kill a mile or so away from you, 
and you are unable to ‘“‘get in” before he has gorged him- 
self, he will generally be found in some tall tree or on 
some wall of rocks near the remains of the quarry. If 
the lure will not briag him to your call, try the live 
pigeon in a creance, or a dead one, with string attached, 
thrown up to his feet; hawk and pigeon may then be 
pulled down together, for if the falcon once grasps it he 
will not relax his hold. Magpie hawking was and still is, 
with a few gentlemen, a great favorite in England; the 
cunning a alertness of the quarry giving the best pos- 
sible sport. A field is required armed with light whips to 
put up mag when she takes refuge in bushes and hedges 
to escape the a of the peregrine, which she does 
again and again. The chase often lasts twenty minutes 
and covers a mile or more of ground, and often gives 
plenty of hard riding and running for that time. The 
American bluejay might yield similar sport. Woodcock 
also give good sport with peregrines, the hawks bein 

articularly keen after this quarry. Such a chase woe 

ardly be possible in this country, however, save in the 
rare instances when the longbills are found in open 
country which can be run or ridden over. Duck hawk- 
ing can only be practiced in cornfields or open country 
where there are no bodies of water of any considerable 
size—too large to be beaten by a dog—otherwise the 
falcon will always be foiled by the quarry taking to 
water. Almost all game gn | can conducted on 
foot, but for crow, heron, or haggard hawking the 
falconer should be mounted, and, of course, a ridable 
country must be selected for the hunt. 

All falcons have a highly scientific knowledge of where 
the life lies—in which they differ markedly from the 
more clumsy true hawks—and lose no time in killing 
quarry outright when brought down. Their point of 
attack is usually the head, and grasping a bird by the 
head and neck, they rip open its throat or split its skull 
at once before beginning to tear the prey to pieces. i 
habit gives them an immense advantage, the short- 
winged hawks often being injured by strong-beaked 
quarry, and always wasting their energies in holding down 
prey which they are fully able to kill at once. Wild short- 
winged hawks must put their prey to terrible torture, as 
they generally begin to drag out feathers and tear their 
victim without any attempt to kill it outright. 

Fig. 1 is a portrait of an American lanier falcon in the 
adult plumage; the peculiar markings and the general 
form of the bird are well shown. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the manner of imping a broken feather 
above described; the imping needle is cross lined, and is 
shown in position ready to be pushed up into the two 
quills, RaLpa W. Sziss, 
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AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


Bulletin No. 2 of the Committee on Protection 
of Birds. 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS BY LEGISLATION. 


‘““IULLETIN NO. 1” of the A. O. U. Committee on 
Bird Protection, originally published in Science (p. 
160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886), and subsequently repub- 
lished in pamphlet form, with some additions, under the 
title given above, contained a draft of ‘An Act for the 
Protection of Birds and their Nests and Eggs.” In draft- 
ing this proposed act, birds were divided into two classes, 
me birds and non-game birds. The game birds were 
efined as ‘“‘the Anatids, commonly known as swans, 
eese, brant, river and sea ducks; the Rallide, commonly 
Coven as rails, coots, mudhens and gallinules; the Limi- 
cols, commonly known as shore birds, plovers, surf birds, 
snipe, woodcock, sandpipers, tatlers and curlews; the 
Gallinz, commonly known as wild turkeys, grouse, prairie 
chickens, pheasants, partridges and — There being 
laws relating especially to game birds in most parts of the 
United States and Canada, and they being also more or 
less cared for by various game protective associations, it 
seemed unnecessary to include them in a law intended 
especially for the protection of song birds and such other 
wild birds as are not properly game birds, for many of 
which latter there is no legislative protection. It seemed 
also desirable to give them protection under a separate 
act rather than to attempt it in a game law, properly so- 
called, since by this method there is less danger of failing 
to accomplish the purpose desired. 

Among the non-game birds, as defined by the proposed 
act, the Committee purposely included a few species 
sometimes regarded as game birds, and in some States 
legalized as such, as the robin, the meadow lark, the bob- 
olink and the flicker or golden-winged woodpecker. The 
act as drawn is also especially intended to give protection 
to the birds of prey, the herons, bitterns, ibises, gulls, 
terns or sea swallows, grebes, etc. Very few of the birds 
of prey are injurious to man, while the greater part of 
them are unquestionably highly beneficial to his inter- 
ests. The law also contemplates protection to crows, 
jays and blackbirds, the Committee being firmly of the 
opinion that much of the prejudice against these species 
is unfounded. Wild pigeons are included among _ the 
protected species, in consequence of their recent rapid de- 
crease and probable speedy extirpation, unless some 
means be found to check their present wholesale slaughter 
wherever they still linger in sufficient numbers to make 
their capture or destruction remunerative. 

As the act proposed by the Committee has been sub- 
stantially adopted by the Legislature of the State of New 
York (see Chapter 427 of the Laws of New York, entitled, 
“An act for the preservation of song and wild birds,” 
passed May 20, 1886), it has become the subject of much 
comment and criticism, and much needless alarm has 
arisen in respect to certain of its provisions. In view of 
this the Committee deem it desirable to offer some com- 
ment on its intent and purport. The parts of the law en- 
acted by the Legislature of New York, to which objec- 
tions have been raised, are mainly interpolations in and 
deviations from the act proposed by the Committee; yet 
the New York law seems quite defensible as it stands, 
though open to misinterpretation. The following com- 
mentary is therefore offered respecting it; a transcript of 
the law is subjoined. 

THE NEW YORK LAW. 


Chap. 427. 
AN ACT for the preservation of song and wild birds. 


Passed May 20, 1886; three-fifths being present; without the 

approval of the Governor.* 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. No person in auy of the counties of this State, shall 
kill, wound, trap, net, snare, catch with bird lime, or with any 
similiar substance, poison or drug, any b:rd of song or any linnet, 
blue bird, yellow hammer, yellow bird, thrush, woodpecker, cat- 
bird, pewee, swallow, martin, bluejay, oriole, kildee, snowbird, 
gross beak, bobolink, phobe bird, hummiug bird, wren, robin, 
meadow lark or starling, or any other wild bird, other than a game 
bird. Nor shall any person purchase, or have in possession, or ex- 
pose for sale any such song or wild bird, orany part thereof, after 
the same has been killed. For the purpose of this act the tollow- 
ing only shall be considered game birds: the Anatide, commonly 
known as swans, geese, brant, and river and sea ducks; the Ralli- 
de, commonly known as rails, coots, mud-heus and galli mules; 
the Limicole#, commonly known asshore birds, plovers, surf-birds, 
snipe, woodcock; sandpipers, tatlers and curlews; the Gallina, 
commonly known as wild turkeys, grouse, prairie chickens, pheas- 
ants, partridges and quails. 

SEc. 2. No person shall take or needlessly destroy the nest or 
eggs of any song or wild bird. 

Sec. 3. Sections one and two of this act shall not apply to any 
person holding a certificate giving the right to take birds, and 
their nests and eggs, for scientific purposes, as provided for in 
section four of this act. 

Src. 4. Certificates may be granted by any incorporated society 
of natural istory in this State, through such persons or officers as 
said society may designate, to any properly accredited person of 
the age of eighteen years or upward, permitting the holder thereof 
to collect birds, their nests or eggs, for strictly scientific purposes 
enly. In order to obtain such certificate, the applicant for the 
same must present to the person or persons having the nower to 
grant said certificates, written testimonials from two well-known 
scientific men, certify’ng to the good character and fitness of said 
applicant to be intrusted with such privilege; must pay to said 
= or officers one dollar to defray the neccessary expenses at- 
ending the grenting of such certificates; and must file with said 

rsons_or olficers a properly executed bond, in the sum of two 

undred dollars, signed by two responsible citizens of the State as 
sureties. This boud shall be forfeited to the State, and the certi- 
ficate become void, upon proof that the holder of sacha certificate 
has killed any bird, or taken the nest or eggs of any bird, for other 
than the purposes named in sections three and four of this act, and 
shall be further subject for each such offense to the penalties pro- 
vided therefor in sectious one and two cf this act. 

SEo. 5. The certificates authorized by this act shall be in force 
for one year only from the date of their issue, and shall not be 
transferable. 

Ssc. 6. The English or European house sparrow (Passer domesti- 
cus) 1s not included among the birds protected by this act. 

SEc. 7. Any person or persons violating any of the provisions of 
this act shail be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, ——- by 
imprisonment in the county jail or penitentiary, of not less than 
five nor more than thirty days, or to a fine of not less than ten nor 
more than fifty dollars, or both, at the discretion of the court 

SEc. 8. Inallactions for the recovery of penaiiice under this act, 
one-half of the recovery shall belong to the plaintiff, and the re- 
mainder shall belong to the county where the o/fense is committed, 
except if the offense be committed in the city and county of New 
a remaining one-half shall ke paid to the chamberlain of 
said city. 

8xc. 9. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with, or contrary to 
the provisions of this act, are hereby appealed. 

Sxc. 10. This act shall take effect immediately. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, l $8.! 
Office of the Secretary of State, 5" 

I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in 
this ofXce, aud do hereby certify that the same is a correct tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole of said original law. 

FREDERICK COOK, Secretary of State. 


*Not returned by the Governor within ten days after it was presented ot 
him, and became a law without his signature. [Art. IV., Sec.9, Constitution 
of the State of New York.) 



















































































to cover the expenses attending the granting of such certificates. 
sab nies Seleseda’ Gkeuepiesonn aeaeeeen , President. 
N. B.—The bond must be executed strictly in accordance with 


Section 4 of Chapter 427 of the Laws of the State of New York, & 
copy of which Act is herewith inclosed. 


*Here may be substituted the name of the officer, the society, or fia 
properly appointed agent. 
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parts thereof,” would be proof of violation of the law. <A | one year only from the date of their issue, and shall not be trans. 
taxidermist, unless legally authorized to collect birds fora le. Sienttiains anit . . ‘aia 
for scientific purposes, having in possession a freshly | +icus) isnot included among the birds protected by this act. 
killed bird or a bir d mounted from a recently killed speci- Src. 7. In all actions for the recovery of de under this 
men, would be liable to arrest, even though he did not | act, one-half of the recovery shall belong to i plaintiff, and the 
kill the bird or even own it or offer it for sale. It is suf- | remainder —_ oe ee Se Se ee Sen eS Nae Somme 
ficient simply that he has it in possession. If, however, | “sxc. 8, All acts, or parts of acts, heretofore passed, inconsistent 
the bird was killed by a person holding a permit under | with or contrary to the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 
the law granting permission to take birds for scientific | S#0.9 This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
purposes, certification of the fact to the taxidermist by COMMENT. 
the owner of the bird would be protection to the taxider- ‘1 — ; : ° 
mist from prosecution. It, therefore, would be well for | , .1t wil be mete that in Sec. 1 the different species of 
taxidermists to require from their customers a written | birds intended to be protected are not separately enumer- 
statement to the effect that the birds placed in their ated. Some attempt at such an enumeration is made in 
hands for preparation were not killed in violation of law, | the New York law, as, indeed, is the case in most similar 
and that they refuse to receive freshly-killed birds the acts passed by the various States, As the birds intended 
owners of which are unable to make a truthful statement | to be protected by this and similar acts include about two- 
to this effect — to three-fourths of the — of any area affected by 
: a! : ae ._ | such an act, or over two hundred species, it is impractic- 
(2.) It has been assumed that the wording of Section 1is | apie to enumerate them; the brief caaunalions ooo 
= 9p py —. ee = shot, —_ attempted are so imperfect and are couched in such vague 
rapped, etc., at any Ume, tne Committees counse! | terms that in many cases conviction could be evaded on 
states that there is no such implication in the wording of technicalities, owing to the looseness of the language usu- 
the act; but adds that the exception should be made ally employed in such acts. In the present draft the few 
clearer, as, perhaps, by the insertion after the words | >:oups of birds not covered by the proposed act are alone 
game birds” the words “‘all of which are governed by | shecitied, and explicitly so through the use of the techni- 
special laws relating to each, and are not intended to be | (4) names commonly employed in ornithology for the 
affected by this act. designation of these groups. This leaves the application 
(3.) In Section 2 of the New York law (‘‘No person shall | of the act unequivocal and exact—a most desirable point 
take or needlessly destroy the nest or eggs of any song or} to secure. The phraseology of Sec. 1 of the New York 
wild bird”), as also in the Committee’s draft, the | law, however, is not particularly objectionable, since the 
word ‘‘needlessly” is considered as affording a possible | phrase ‘or any wild bird other than a game bird,” covers 
loophole of escape in case of prosecution. It was| all the species intended to be protected not particularly 
intended to cover merely cases of accidental or unavoida- | mentioned. 
ble destruction, as in the destruction of nests and eggs of Sec. 2 of the act requires no comment. 
birds in the prosecution of agriculture, as by mowing| Sec. 3 is intended to legalize the taking of birds, their 
machines, horse rakes, plowing, etc. As prosecution in | nests and eggs for strictly scientific purposes only, as for 
such cases of destruction would be doubtless for malicious | scientific museums and en persons seriously engaged in 
purposes, and is not likely to often occur, it seems better | the scientific study of birds. In this section and in 
to strengthen the law by omitting the word in question. | the following one the word permit is substituted for the 
(4.) Section 4 of the New York law and Section 3 of the | word certificate, simply on account of its being a fitter 
Committee's draft, relating to the granting of permits for | term to use. 
collecting birds, their nests and eggs for scientific pur-| Sec. 4. This provision is intended to be so strict in its 
poses, contain the restriction that the person receiving | requirements that only a person who is properly entitled 
such a permit must be of the age of eighteen years or | to a permit will be able to secure one. gue rsons will 
upward. This portion of the law has been strongly | cheerfully submit to the trouble necessary to obtain a per- 
objected to on the ground that it is an injustice to any | mit, in behalf of the proper protection of our birds. 
person below the age of eighteen years who desires to| The act contemplates vesting with authority to issue 
engage in the scientific study of ornithology, since a boy rmits only rn persons or agents as will be most 
of twelve, or even younger, who is a ‘‘born ornithologist,” | likely to exercise due care in regard to the fitness of ap- 
is not only capable of making good collections, but is often | plicants to receive them. It is accordingly placed in the 
an acute an trustworthy field naturalist. The other} hands of incorporated societies of pati wand history, but 
restrictions of Section 4 seem an ample safeguard against | authorizes its delegation to such State officers as may be 
the abuse of the permit clause, since not only the good | especially designated for that purpose, as game commis- 
character and fitness of the applicant must be certified to| sioners or game wardens. But preferably, for obvious 
by the written testimonials of two well-known scientific | reasons, suc authority should be Ssleaatell only to incor- 
men, but he must furnish bonds in the sum of $200, for- | porated scientific societies, who, through their executive 
feitable to the State on proof that he has taken birds for | officers, or through committees specially appointed for 
other than scientific purposes. The Committee therefore | the purpose, are naturally the best judges of the fitness of 
now consider that an age restriction in reference to per- | applicants to receive permits. It is desirable that the 
mits granting permission to collect birds for scientific | methods of procedure under Section 4 should be as nearly 
purposes is unnecessary and inexpedient. uniform as possible, as regards especially the character 
(5.) The penalty for each offense suggested by the Com- | of the bond, and the applicant’s testimonials and other 
mittee in its proposed act was a “‘fine of five dollars, or obligations. 
imprisonment for ten days, or both, at the discretion of | The following series of blanks, prepared and already in 
the court.” In the New York law any violation of the | use under the New York law, are herewith submitted as 
act makes the offender ‘‘punishable by imprison-| having satisfactorily stood the test of actual use. It may 
ment in the county jail or penitentiary, of ag not less | be premised that form “‘A” is sent in answer to an appli- 
than five nor mere than thirty days, or to a fine of not | cation for a permit, with which forms ‘“B” and ‘‘C” are 
less than ten nor more than fifty dollars, or both, at the | to be inclosed. When these are returned and found to be 
discretion of the court.” In view of the customary | satisfactory, form ‘‘D” gives notice that the application is 
leniency of judges in such cases, the Committee, by ad-| granted and states what other requirements are neces 
vice of its attorney, now approves of the penalty enjoined | to receive the permit. Form ‘“‘E” is the permit itseld. 
by the New York law. ; Form “‘F” gives notice of the expiration of the permit 
7.) Section 8 of the New York law provides that one-| and directions for obtaining its renewal; this, of course, is 
half of the fines recovered in all actions under the law | not to be sent until near the end of the term for which a 
shall go to the plaintiff, which is an acceptable provision permit is originally issued. 
additional to the Committee’s draft. ; 7 The headings of forms “A,” ‘“‘D,” ‘“‘E” and ‘‘F” should 
(8.) Section 4 contains a clerical error in the last line, | be changed to suit the circumstances of their issue, as re- 
where ‘Sections 1 and 2” should read Section 7,” which, | gards the society or officers from whom they may 
however, fortunately does not seriously impair the | emanate: 
nen y Oe tae Se. [A] American Museum of Natural History 
» J Natu ’ 
REVISED DRAFT. (INCORPORATED May, 1869), 
A new draft of the pean’ act for the protection of Central Park (77th St. & 8th Ave.), 
birds, modified as already indicated, is now offered to New York City....... , 188 
legislators and the general public as a guide in framing | grr: eon eee pea 
laws for the protection - such native wild birds as are wt anawer ito your request fora cartifonte rmitting an tobe 
not properly to be considered as game birds, each point of | P!™¢8 and their nests and eggs for scientilie purposes under * 
which has been most carefully considered by the Commit- ook cra tc uaacsadean aoe oe selentiiie purposes 
tee, aided by competent legal advice. The proposed act | and tostrictly observe the letter and spirit of the laws of this 
as revised here follows: State for the preservation of birds. 
e ows ; 
This obligation oe be accompanied Hy! a property executed bond 
AN ACT for the protection of birds and their nests and eggs, with sent, sizned by two responsi e scientiti imen to whom ‘the 
SECTION 1. Any person who shall, within the State of ——, | President of the American Museum of Natural History* can revar. 
kill “any ‘wild bird ‘other than a game bind, or Purchase, offer ot soNo notice will be taken of any application which does not con- 
ex ie tor sale any su ird, er . . - 
ine aeah offeuse = qahdect to a fine of not leas than a oe mae If the certificate is granted, a fee of one dollar will be charged 
than fifty dollars, or imprisonment for not less than five nor more 
thau thirty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. For the 
io e of this act the following only shall be considered game 
irds: The Anatide, commonly known as swans, geese, brant, and 
river and sea ducks; the Rallidse, commonly known as rails, coots, 
mud-hens and gallinules; the Limicole, commouly known as shore 
birds, plovers, surf-birds, snipe, woodcock, sandpipers, tatlers and 
curlews; the Galling, commonly known as wild urkeys, grouse, 
prairie chickens, phenenete, partridges and quails, all of which 
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: Nov. 11, 1896.) 


(B. 
Uucation for a permit to collect birds for sctentific 
Appl ses ines the provisions of Chapter 427 of 
the Tanwe of the State of New York. 


eee eee tema en esos setae ee esereees 


hereby apply to the President of the American Museum of Navural 
ee 3 New York City, for a permit granting the right 
to collect birds, their nests and eggs, for strictly scientific pur- 
poses only, in accordance with Chapter 427 of the Laws of the 
State of New York, being an Act passed May £0, 1886, entitled “An 
‘Act for the preservation of Song and Wild Birds.” 1do hereby 
agree and promise that in availing myself of this privilege, I will 
strictly comply with the spirit and letter of the Act above cited. 
erewith inclose my bond, duly executed in accordance with 
said Act, and the required indorsement of two scientilic men, cer- 
tifying to my good character and fitness to be intrusted with such 
a privilege. 
SE cc opeuinsiey. cakekcnvaddduren Gumns bad usevk same ese" 





WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, personally know 
ue iil nlecie dies aad aR gtelateaeis tae RNa a Ree ae and believe him to be a 
person of good character, and tit to be intrusted with the privilege 
of collecting wild birds, and their nests and eggs, in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 4 of Chapter 427 of the Laws of the 
State of New York, which Act we have carefuily examined and 


fully comprehend. 


(Sign with name 
and address 
in full.) 


.. Surety, 
aie jen -.- wiale 
of... seecseee are held and ly bound unto the 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, of the City of New York, in the just and full sum of 
Two HUNDRED DOLLARS lawful money of the United States, to be 
paid to the TREASURER OF THE Stare OF NeW YORK, for which 
payment well and truly to be made, we bind ourselves, our heirs, 
executors, or administrators, jointly aud severally, firmly by 
these presents—sealed with our seals, and dated the.........+..--+: 





QO ocecsddnncecancee in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
Er 

WF REVORS, CHG BOOTS WOUMEOR oo. oi5 6 hee ccccincccccecdscedaccccencorsesss 
aaa eee wabaaee ade has been given a Permit, dated the........... 
GU veckiensosees anes in the year one thousand eight bundred and 
CAT vss essences , by the PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 


OF NATURAL HISTORY, of the City of New York, to collect birds, 
their vests or eggs, tor strictly scientific purposes only, under the 
provisions of Chapter 427 of the Lawsof the State of New York, 
which Chapter is “An Act fcr the Preservation of Song and Wild 
Birds,” passed May 20, 1886; now the conditions of the foregoing 
obligations are such, that if the said....... 2.2.0 ....0. ce cee e eee ees 
ese Relsiceee cree ska “vasaeens -Shall abstain from any infringement of 
said Act, then this obligation to be void, otherwise to be and re- 
main in full force and virtue. 
Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 





UDVEMERTIGR AUER CARCAINUREEER  _adeucuudecenawuaancer, axed (SEAL.] 
Kath aa ncan eeNER UR ted waa caee naw eat NIG Sooccaccnoscnscamanaass 
ChcUeReaweWeteMeeneecereaacncdaes.  "sgupeumousene ceeealeincecd [SEAL.] 
hasdsdsn cs amavek chmnamanune ciae dia PRI oc c.csc0 <acennananed 
Fipeuccecaioneseshebediyeereaventnr -ceenneren anaes jwige eves» oe (EmMenS 
Ake ieee CaneheeRavadetarsiueieeves POURING fi icdecstecadeceqaans 
Lise cae NERecdeecetaledseud nunagan eeeketolaaeee cones [SEAL.] 
is Sedna bes eT RSeeKdaeseeuerRns PORN oe 6 vsincs oe cave casacnes 
[D.] American Museum of Natural History, 


(INCORPORATED May, 1869), 
(Central Park 77th St. & 8th Ave.), 


IVC FE OFT COs vise cc vinccceies . 188 


DEAR Sir: ; , 
The President of the American Museum of Natural History* has 
decided to grant your application for a permit “to collect birds, 
their nests or eggs, for strictly scientific purposes only,” in accord- 
ance with Sections 3 and 4 ot Chapter 47 of the Laws of che State 
of New York for 1886, entitled, “An Actfor the preservation of 
Song and Wild Birds.” , ; 
To cover expenses incurred for postage, printing, etc., you will 
be charged $1,on receipt of which said permit will be mailed 
CSO Reese denice viewrnaicesinns ..... President. 


[E.] 

(Tu1s Permit Expres JULY 1, 188.., AND Is NOT TRANSFERABLE. ] 
American Museum of Natural History, 
(INCORPORATED MAY, 1869), 

Central Park (77th St. & &th Av.), 


New: York: hs cscicisescvscnnnee 188 
The President of the American Museum of Natural History* 
having received satisfactory evidence that Mr..................04. ‘ 


Wess. asic’, Uavedcecbanecennia coe ces nitendcsneennanshes , is engaged in the 
scientific study of Ornithology and in the collection of wild birds, 
birds’ nests and eggs for scientific purposes, does hereby, in 
accordance with Chapter 427 of the Laws of the State of New York, 

rant him a permit on the condition that he will faithfully observe 
Bis written promise to the President to obey the letter and spirit 
of the Act for the “Preservation of Song and Wild Birds;” aud in 
case of wanton destruction of birds or birds’ eggs, or killing birds 
for merely ornamental purposes, or for any other breach of said 
VNR TEE on cacac. scslthancccairecensevadancees this certificate 
shall be revoked, and notice of such revocation given in any 
mauner the President may think best. ; 

The holder of this permit shall not take nor kill any game 
bird, nor destroy their eggs, contrarv to the Laws of New York, 
enacted for the protection or preservation of game birds. 

This permit expires the first day of ay: eighteen hundred 
and eighty-——, and is not transferable. The holder thereof is 
not authorized to collect specimens in defiance of local laws or 
regulations, nor in violation of laws against trespass on private 





property. 
Suna Nuala amanasasacaenea ey aaa . President. 
*Or whoever the proper authority may chance to be. 
[F.] American Museum of Natwral History, 


(INCORPORATED MAY, 1869), 
Central Park (77th St. & &th Ave.), 


DIOU TOF COI c sc kcinvsasdvece 188 
DEAR Srm: 


I beg to notify you that the permit given to you by the President 
of the American Museum of Natural History in accordance with 
Chapter 427 of the Laws of the State of New York—an Act for the 

Preservation of Song and Wild Birds”—expires July 1, 188—. If 
you desire its renewal under the same obligations, you will 
Please return this circular with your name and address subscribed 
and the sum of one dollar, on receipt of which a new permit will be 
Sent to you. Respectfully, 

suanadacecha eanenanses President, 


Sec. 5. The permits are issued for one year only, and 
are not transferable. The bond, however, may stand in- 
definitely, or until canceled, and the permit be annually 
renewed at the owner’s option, in virtue of the bond con- 
tinuing in force. 

The remaining sections of the 
comment beget that already 
New York law, 


roposed act need no 
e in speaking of the 











FOREST AND STREAM. 





ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS, 


Any constable or police officer may be called upon to 
make arrests under legislative acts for the protection of 
birds; if they fail to take proper action, through indiffer- 
ence or from other causes, complaints for neglect of duty 
should be duly lodged against them. To secure more 
efficient enforcement of such laws it would be well to 
have officers specially appointed for the purpose, say one 
for each county, whose duties should be similar to those 
of game wardens—namely, to arrest and prosecute vio- 
lators of the law. The paid agents—nearly five thousand 
in number—of the American Humane Association may 
also be called upon to assist in their enforcement. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTS OF THE PROPOSED ACT. 


The primary purpose of the proposed act is the preven- 
tion of the slaughter of birds for millinery use, and by 
thoughtless men and boys in mere sport or to gratify a 
destructive propensity. As is well known, boys destroy 
countless numbers of the nests and eggs of birds, and even 
of birds themselves—the latter not only with guns, but 
especially by use of slings, catapults or pea-shooters—sim- 
aly for mischievous pleasure. It may not be so well- 
nown that many men thoughtlessly shoot hundreds and 
even thousands of swallows, swifts, nighthawks, gulls, 
terns, herons and other birds, including even ducks and 
other waterfowl, simply for the practice of shooting on 
the wing, or to gratify a desire to killsomething. As 
they make no use of the birds thus killed, their only profit 
from such heartless destruction is the satisfaction of ex- 
ercising or displaying their skill as marksmen. It is need- 
less to say that such proceedings are wanton and barbar- 
ous, without excuse or defence, and should be summarily 
stopped. 
he proposed act is not intended to interfere with the 
wearing of decorations made from the feathers of domes- 
ticated birds, or from birds lawfully killed as game, or 
with the use of ostrich plumes. he wings and other 
parts of grouse, partridges, pheasants, ptarmigans, ducks, 
etc., employed so extensively for hat trimmings, are not 
objectionable from the point of view of bird protection. 


GENERAL REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


In any prohibitory legislation the ‘‘greatest good to the 
greatest number” is the first point to be considered. It is 
with this principle in view that the above draft of a pro- 
tective bird act has been drawn. Hence if it can be shown 
that certain birds are included by it among those to be 
again which for any reason it is unwise to protect, as 

or example, the birds of prey, crows, jays, blackbirds, 
the robin and the bobolink, the Committee is quite will- 
ing to see protection withheld from them. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, through its Division of 
Economic Ornithology, in charge of an expert natural- 
ist, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, is at present thoroughly investi- 
gating these and similar problems, and doubtless will be 
able soon to throw much light upon the real economic 
status of these and many other species, but for the pres- 
sent the Committee believe, judging from the evidence 
already at hand, that it moat be detrimental to the public 
interest to declare the species in question unentitled to 
protection. 

Again, while it is desirable to secure uniformity through- 
out the country in laws for the protection of birds, the 
conditions may so far vary in different portions of the 
country as to warrant deviations and exceptions for some 
pee which would be unnecessary in others. The bobo- 

ink affords a notable case; throughout its breeding area, 

in the Northern States, it is unquestionably a useful in- 
sect destroyer as well as one of the most vivacious and 
pleasing of song birds; in the Southern States its dep- 
redations during its migrations on the rice crop are 
unquestionably of serious magnitude. How it had best 
be treated at large is not, therefore, an easily solved 
problem, And the same is tosome extent true of the 
various species of blackbirds, These are problems of the 
future, however, rather than of the present. 

Another question of moment is the proper attitude of 
the law toward taxidermists, who, as a class, are valuable 
aids of the scientific museum and the ornithologist. The 
mounting of birds, single or in groups, as objects of orna- 
ment or interest, is not objectionable, since they are in- 
structive and tend to foster a taste for natural histo 
studies, the number so used being comparatively small. 

The preparation of skins, also a legitimate part of a 
taxidermist’s work, is, however, more open to abuse, 
since it is in this form that birds find a ready sale for 
illegitimate uses. Many taxidermists are unquestionably 
upright and conscientious men, who scorn becoming ac- 
cessories to the milliner’s art; to such it would be proper 
to grant permits for collecting specimens. But many 
are notoriously unscrupulous, and consequently unfit to 
be trusted with such a privilege. Such persons, however, 
would doubtless be unable to furnish satisfactory testi- 
monials of good character and fitness, or the necessary 
bonds, But special care should be exercised both in 
issuing the permits and in guarding against their abuse. 


EFFECT OF THE NEW YORK LAW AND OF THE MOVEMENT 
IN BEHALF OF THE BIRDS, 


It is impossible to say to just what extent the New York 
law for the protection of birds is enforced, but it is 
evidently far from a “dead letter.” In the vicinity of 
New York city, at least, there have been a number of suc- 
cessful prosecutions for shooting robins. These have had 
a salutary effect, not only for the protection of robins, but 
for bobolinks, meadow lek and golden-winged wood- 
peckers. The existence of the law appears to be not only 
generally known, but it inspires caution on the part of 
market dealers, taxidermists and bird shooters who have 
been publicly warned against its violation. Infringe- 
ments of the law are doubtless still not rare, but they are 
generally covert, and it is evident that if a little more 
interest were shown in its enforcement it would soon be 
properly respected. 

Public sentiment in behalf of the better pant of 
our smaller native birds has evidently n deeply 
aroused, especially against their use for millinery pur- 
poses. The press at large has so generally supported the 
movement, and so a made known the extent of 
the wholesale destruction of birds for hat decoration, that 
at least the more intelligent women of the country can 
no longer sin igncrantly in the matter of wearing birds 
for personal adornment. In this good work the AUDUBON 
Society, through its publications and earnest workers, 
has done eminent service, its co-operation with the A. O. 
U. Committee having been most h and efficient, 
The result of the agitation is easily seen in the compara- 
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tive absence at the present time of song birds on women’s 
hats. While the plumage of birds is still extensively 
worn, it has notably —— in character, and consists 
mainly of (1) materials of legitimate origin, as the wings 
and other parts of game birds, domestic fowls and pigeons, 
and ostrich plumes, or (2) of bright-plimaged exotic 
species, chiefly South Americans East Indian and 
African, such as parrots, trogons, toucans, humming birds, 
birds of paradise, grackles, starlings, fruit pigeons, ete. 
Terns, shore birds, dyed grebe plumage and egret plumes, 
are, however, still frequent, and the heads or other parts 
of owls and small hawks are sparingly used, as are also 
the wings of the golden-winged woodpecker. But the 
bunches of kinglets, warblers, sparrows and other song 
birds, which a year since so conspicuously disgraced the 
headgear of 50 many women, have almost entirely disap- 
peared. It is an encouraging fact that dealers who here- 
tofore so largely furnished the milliners with native birds, 
report that their orders for such materials are now only 
one-tenth to one-twentieth as numerous as they were a 
year ago. It is also highly encouraging to note that such 
trimmings are now confined to the lower grades of zoods, 
and therefore, it is almost needless to say, to the lower 
ranks of wearers. The wealthier and more cultivated 
women of the land employ other and far more tasteful 
hat trimmings, as one can easily see, not only by a visit 
to the millinery establishments, but by observaticn on the 
street, in churches, theaters and other public assemblies. 
It is no longer in ‘‘good form” for a lady to appear in a 
hat embellished with dead song birds or sea fowl, and the 
old stock carried over by the trade is evidently being 
worked off slowly and through the medium of low caste 


On the whole it may therefore be safely assumed that 


the effort in behalf of the birds has produced most excel- 


lent results, far better than even the most sanguire could 
have anticipated, while the outlook for the future is full 
of encouragement. But the time has not yet come when 
effort in this direction may be safely relaxed. There is 
much still to be done, and now that public sentiment has 
been so thoroughly and favorably aroused, the way is 
clearly open to the enforcement of more intelligent and 
efficient legal protection for our birds. 

In this connection another point is worthy of attention. Of 
late a new phase of the “bird-wearing craze” has become 
conspicuous, namely, the wearing of sandpipers, plovers, 
‘‘snipe” and other shore birds, which during the last few 
months have been slaughtered especially to furnish mate- 
rial for the milliner’s art, their destruction for this pur- 
pose proving more remunerative than for legitimate use 
as game. This is a matter that should earnestly interest 
sportsmen and game protective associations, as well as 
bird lovers and philanthropists, and means should be 
speedily devised for checking this new enterprise of the 
milliners and their bird-wearing patrons. 


The Committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
on Bird Protection has thus far met the considerable ex- 
pense incurred for printing, postage and the distribution 
of its Bulletin by assessments upon its members, except 
the sum of one hundred dollars, presented to it by friends 
of the cause it represents. Further pecuniary aid would 
enable the Committee to publish and distribute additional 
matter of importance relating to bird protection and 
otherwise aid its work. It is hoped that this mere state- 
ment of its needs will prove an effective appeal to the 
friends of the cause. Remittances may be sent to Mr. 
Wm. Dutcher, treasurer of the committee, 51 Liberty 
street, New York city, or to the chairman, Mr. George B. 
Sennett. 

The committee is desirous of co-operating with all per- 
sons or societies interested in bird protection. The head- 
quarters of the committee are at the American Museum 
of Natural History, Seventy-seventh street and Kighth 
avenue, New York city, N. x where the officers or any 
of the members may be addressed. 

GEORGE B, SENNETT, Chairman, ~ 
EUGENE P. BICKNELL, Secretary, 
WILLIAM DUTCHER, Treasurer, 

J. A. ALLEN, 

WILLIAM BREWSTER, 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, 

L. S. Foster, 

Cou. N. S. Goss, 

Dr. GEORGE B. GRINNELL, 

Dr. J. B. HOLDER, 


+ Committee. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UnIoN.—The fourth Con- 
gress of the American Ornithologists’ Union will convene 
in Washington, D, C., Tuesday, November 16, 1886, at 
11 o’clock, A. M. The meetings will be held in the 
Lecture Room of the U. 8S. National Museum. The 
presentation of ae papers is expected to form 
a prominent feature of the meetings, and all members, 
both active and associate, are earnestly requested to con- 
tribute. A large attendance of associate members is 
hoped for. 





Tar OTTER IN CONNECTICUT.—Three otters (Lutra 
canadensis) were captured in Marlboro, Conn., Oct. 6, by 
a Mr. Buell. The young of the year, a male and female, 
are in the collection of Dr. A. K. Fisher, of Washington, 
D. C., the adult female being in my cabinet. Mr. Buell 
informs me that he has seen tracks of another since he 
killed the others.—Joun H. SAGE (Portland, Conn.), 


PINE FINCHES IN MAINE.—I have recently seen large 
flocks of pine finches (C. pinus) ; have not observed them 
in this locality for three years before. Several specimens 
of Acadian owl (NV. acadica) have been sent me for 
mounting the past week.—M. (North Cumberland county, 
Maine). 


RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 
—Purchased--One white-throated capucin (Cebus hypoleucus); 
three common macesques (Macacus cynumoigus) ; one Guinea baboon 
(Cynocephalus sphinx); two sooty mangabeys (Cercocchus fuligino- 
sus); six rhesus macaques (Macacus erythreus); two rose-bill 
parrakeets (Platycorcus eximius) ; one common tropial (Icterus vul- 
garis); one pine snake (Pityophis mcnanoieucus), and two banded 
rattlesnakes (Crotaius horridus). Presented—Two fish hawks 
(Pandion haliaetus); one red-tailed buzzard (Buteo boreaiis); one 
mocking bird (Turdus polygiottus); two white crowned-pigeons 
—" leucocephela), and four alligators (Alligator mississip- 
piensis). 





A SURPLUS OF OVER $2,000,000 is the solid guaranty offered 
the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., that all just claims will be pai 
in full, as they always have been.—Adbv. 
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AN ARKANSAS IDYL. 
BY “NESSMUK.” 


[Suggested newspaper accounts of a Southern family feud, in 
which vhe adult males on either side were nearly exterminated— 
the feud being finally settled by intermarriage.] 


WN a half decayed log cabin, on the shore of Apple Lake, 

Dwelt a lank, ill-favored squatter by the name of Poker Jake, 
(Which his real name was Likens), and he raised a motley crew 
Of tow-headed sons and daughters, as such fellows mostly do, 
Without culture or good manners, and with no regard for law, 
Trained to loafing, drinking, fighting, and to fish and shoot and 

chaw. 


Seven miles below Old Likens, by a marshy, muddy sloo, 

At the turning of the river, lived Old Simmons and his crew; 
And as between the fathers or the sons of either gang, 

It would be very hard to say which most deserved to hang. 
And yet, though they were ornery, it must be freely owned, 
They were exceeding chivalric—surprisingly high-toned. 

One of them might abstract a horse, or rob the mail by night— 
But just insinuate he lied—he’d slice you up on sight. 


Now, old man Likens had a mule, a spike-tailed smoky gray, 
Which Ikey Simmons found at large, and claimed it as a stray, 
And took it off and sold it, and pocketed the dust, 

Which filled the tribe of Poker Jake with anger and disgust. 
Then Yancey Likens took his gun and sallied out alone, 

And soon the tribe of Simmons had a funeral of their own. 


Such summary proceedings in a rural neighborhood 
Produce unpleasant feelings, and result in nothing good. 
For Davis Simmons took his gun, and laid for Poker Jake, 
And shot him, catching catties, in a dugout on the lake. 


Then all the neighbors felt that this had gone too deep for fun, 
And that a deadly quarrel had undoubtedly begun. 

For Yancey Likens at the grave was heard to swear aloud, 
He’d lay for every Simmons and exterminate the crowd! 

It was a rash expression, and could only be condoned 

By the fact that he was fiery, and uncommonly high-toned. 
Likewise he was the coolest man, and hardest shot by odds— 
He had been known to hit a deer at five and forty rods. 


The Simmons cabin faced the sloo, with just a path between, 
And on the other side came down the forest, dense and green. 
And just within the forest’s edge, besid> a sycamcre, 

Did Yancey Likens take his stand, to watch the cabin door. 

And when he saw Old Simmons come meandering round the sloo, 
He took a rest across a log, and bored him through and through! 


Old Simmons had a daughter—Martha Washington by name, 

A round-limbed, blue-eyed, handsome jade, of most decided game. 
And she had loved this Yancey—but that was over now— 

She took a shotgun from its hooks, and registered a vow. 

She loaded up both barrels with the biggest kind of shot, 

And went gunning after Yancey. Yancey, he got up and got. 

He was as brave in siugle fight as any man unhung, 

But could he harm the girl he loved, so brave, so fair and young? 


And so, although she prowled around, and hid beside the road, 
And bushwhacked every cowpath that led to his abode, 

And though Ma’am Likens got a charge of bird shot in a place 
That caused her to repose at night by lying on her face, 

And though old granny Simmons, picking chips beside her door, 
Got hit just where Ma’am Likens had been hit the week before, 
And though Andrew Jackson Likens go* a bullet in his thigh, 
She could get no shot at Yancey. Yancey held his hand too high. 
Perhaps if Yancey chose to tell, he might explain just how 

It happened no one shot at her in all this precious row. 


But, anyway, she had her way, and played the Indian scout, 
Until one afternoon, when strength and pluck were giving out, 
She sought a quiet spot, and scraping leaves into a heap, 

But meaning still to keep awake, dropped calmly off to sleep, 
And dreamed her love dream o’er again,and that ’twas early spring, 
And Yancey Likens came to her, and brought the wedding ring. 
But when he strove to put it on, she saw it, with alarm, 

Expand, and slip above her hand, and rest upon her arm. 

And then the ring began to shrink, until it grew so tight, 

The sharp compression caused her pain, and woke her in a fright. 
And then she saw, with sudden fear, a pair of brawny fists, 

That most uncompromisingly imprisoned both her wrists! 


She fought like any mountain cat, and in her struggles swore 

She never had been so misused by any man before. 

She wrenched herself as she had been an acrobat on show, 

And shrieked, “You low-down, ornery pup, how dar you squeeze 
me sol” 


But still the iron grip remained, and o’er her shoulders fell 
The steady gaze of steel-gray eyes—the eyes she knew so well! 
A laughing face looked down on hers, and all in vain she tried 
To free herself, and then—and then she wilted down and cried. 


* » * * * * ™ * * 


Ma’am Likens, with a water-gourd, went hobbling to the spring. 
She was too old and lame to dance—too cussed mad to sing. 

She crooned and grumbled in her wrath, until she met her son, 
A-galivaniing down the path, with Martha Washington! 


No matter how they compromised each ugly word and deed— 
Young Yancey had the leading mind—and leading minds will lead. 


They sent young Thomas Benton Likens off to bring a priest, 
Likewise, a keg of applejack—ten gallons at the least. 

The tribe of Simmons all came up—the Likenses were there, 

The neighbors swore they ne’er before had seen a bride so fair.* 
Young Yancey led the festive dance, with Martha at his side, 
While Montagues and Capulets pranced after them with pride. 
Ma’am Likeas, primed with applejack, went halting thro’ a reel, 
While granny Simmons in her chair, kept time with toe and heel. 


They smoked the fragrant cob of peace, they drank their toddy hot, 
They swore an everlasting truce and sealed it on the spot, 

By digging underneath a tree a narrow grave and deep, 

And burying the tomahawk where Martha went to sleep. 





*This was written years before Joaquin Miller’s “William Ww 
Oregon,” saw the light. _ ana 


CONCERNING CooTs.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
notice in your columns from time to time enthusiastic 
accounts of very enjoyable coot shooting on the eastern 
coast. Now, if this coot is the same black, long, straight- 
necked, tame, a. fishy, entirely non-edible, useless 
bird that is called coot on the southern coast, I am 
entirely unable to perceive wherein lies the sport of kill- 
ing him, her or it. ill the ardent coot shooter rise with 
his argument?—O, 0.8. [He is not, but is a black sea 
duck of the genus Oidemia, of which three species are 
common on the New England coast. ] 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


MOOSE IN MAINE. 


_——— the open season has hardly been over a 

month an open one, yet at least three moose have 
fallen to the sportsman’s rifle in Maine. The returned 
hunters report ‘‘a good many moose, deer very plenty, 
but shy.” The lesley old fellow of the Kennebago region 
has fallen to the toils of Capt. Thomas. He is reported to 
have weighed 1,100lbs., and to have stood 18 hands high. 
What a giant! If such game can be multiplied in Maine, 
and it is certain that it is being multiplied under the 
present protection, it is worthy of the best effort of every 
true sportsman in the land. Another bull moose has been 
killed in the Moosehead region. A worthy doctor, of 
Boston, is the happy sportsman, if a sportsman can be 
happy. The report is that the doctor killed his moose in 
a Tittle stream that leads out of Mud Lake. The doctor 
and his Indian guide were in the canoe, when the moose 
answered to the call of what he would make his mate, but 
alas, like many another lover, he met his fate. The story 
goes that the moose came down within a few feet, when 
the doctor tired. His shot took effect, but only to enrage 
the moose and in a measure weaken him. Though the 
bullet passed completely through him just back of the 
lungs, he came directly for the canoe, which was fortun- 
ately in the very shallow water of the stream. The en- 
raged animal, with antlers in air, ten feet from the 
ground, struck the frail canoe with both feet. They 
crashed through it like an eggshell. The enimal, weak- 
ened by the doctor's first shot, fell on his knees in the 
water as he struck the canoe. The cunning Indian was 
too much for him, and in a moment had him by the 
antlers as he attempted to rise, when another shot from 
the rifle of the now thoroughly trightened doctor put an 
end to the struggles of another great moose in Maine. 
The fellow had a most remarkable pair of antlers, spread- 
ing over four feet and armed with twenty-four prongs. 
The third moose is reported to have been killed in the 
vicinity of Lake Nicatous. 

I give the above moose stories as they were told me by 
returned sportsmen whom I know, but yet, as they came 
home a good deal excited at the success of their friends, I 
do not care to vouch for the accuracy of the statement in 
detail. It need only to be said that it is a pity to kill 
these moose till the increase of the stock is greater than 
to-day. The killing of the bulls is not quite as bad as the 
destroying of the cows would be, but it is true, as Com- 
missioner Stillwell says, that even the bull moose are far 
too scarce in Maine. It is a fact that will strike any care- 
ful observer, that it is the male that always falls to the 
wiles of the calling horn. It is in the deep snows of 
winter where the female moose suffer the greatest danger. 

A Boston gentleman, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in hunting moosc in Maine, is of the opinion that 
the increase under the protection of the present law is 

eater than mizht at first be supposed. In the Upper 

oosehead region, where this gentleman has hunted a 
good deal, he says there has been a very marked increase 
in their numbers within a couple of years. He remarks 
that he never saw the moose signs so plenty as this year 
on his annual trip. The Indian guides also tell large 
stories of the number of moose seen and heard. To the 
number already mentioned as killed this season must ke 
added two or three more. The principal difficulty now 
appears to be to get some trophy of these moose killed, 
out of the State; the very wise provision of the law pro- 
hibiting even the hides or horrs being shipped out of the 
State. Itis whispered that some underground railroad 
will be found for getting out two or three noble pairs of 
antlers before the spring opens. In this it will be the 
skill of the wardens and 
of the Indian guides. It is now believed by some of the 
sportsmen, who have been down into Maine the past sca- 
son and killed moose and deer out of season, that even 
the Indian guide is not always true. In fact, t vo or three 





cases have lately come out where the Indian guide has 
given the whole affair away and his affidavit has been 


secured. Thus two or three moose have been paid for by 


sportsmen quietly, lest their friends in Boston or some 


other city get hold of the outcome of their hunting adven- 


tures. 
But there comes a bitter complaint from these punished 


moose hunters, and from some other people, about the 
number of moose killed by the lumbermen at their camps 


in winter. One of them declares that he has positive 


evidence that three moose were killed at one camp last 
winter, and that another was supplied with moose meat 


all winter. These sportsmen say that the number of this 


noble game killed by hunters from without the State, is 


very insignificant when compared with the number that 


the lumbermen and the guides who trap in the winter 


destroy. There also comes a complaint, and doubtless a 
true one, that the Indians come from over the Canadian 
border and crust-hunt moose, deer and caribou in Maine 
to a very alarming extent. To this it may be answered 
that these hunters and sportsmen who are aware of such 
destruction to the noble game of Maine, will render the 
Commissioners a great service and help their own future 
success in hunting, by giving all the evidence in their 
oe in order that the offenders they mention may be 
rought to justice. The large game of the country 
has almost been driven into extermination by worth- 
less skin-hunters and irresponsible poachers, and it 
is now a good time for the true lover of the 
woods and what there might be in them to turn a 
helping hand toward those who are trying to preserve a 
showing of Maine’s noble game for the future. What 
stronger reasoning does the reasonable man need than 
that such game has increased wonderfully under the in- 
significant | pag ere > a amg because of the penu- 
riousness of the State itself—it has had, and that in the 
open season he and every other man is allowed to come 
into Maine and obtain his share. There is no restriction, 
yet it might be mentioned that at the time the present 
game laws of that State were being framed, that a great 
many members of the Legislature were in favor of put- 
ting on some sort of a restriction or tax, cither utterly 
prohibiting sportsmen from out of the State from taking 
; moose, deer or caribou, or not giving them more than 
half of the open season. But the Commissioners said 
‘“No; we want no such restriction.” Much as these Com- 
| missioners are blamed by those who have been punished 


detectives against the cunning 


for killirg game out of season, they might have had such 
a restrictive law against hunters from out of the State if 
they had asked for it—yes, even if they had permitted it 
to pass. SPECIAL. 


The forests of Maine have ever abounded with this 
noble game. Up to 1855, through all the border counties 
near Canada, and unsettled townships of wild lands 
throughout the State, the moose roamed in great freedom, 
yarding on the tops and sides of almost every mountain 
through the long cold winters, living on the bark of the 
maple, moose wood, willow and some other trees, and 
descending to the low lands in early spring, when the 
snows melted and the warm south winds gave notice of 
opening spring; then wading the waters of opening bogs 
and rivulets as the summer advanced, to feed on the suc- 
culent water plants, as well as to rid themselves of the 
millions of flying insects which preyed upon their mam- 
moth bodies. 

In May and June, while the cow moose is bringing 
forth her young and caring for them, the male is culti- 
vating his soft growing antlers, which he had shed dur- 
ing the thaws of winter ; and when fully grown to their 
natural size—with a ome for every year of his life after 
his first year—in July he retires to the fastnesses of the 
mountains and isolates himself from his kind, until the 
soft velvety substance is thoroughly hardened. This 
occupies about a month’s time. Then he descends to the 
low lands, bogs and waters again, and may be found in 
August and September in company with others of both 
sexes or alone, wading secluded lakes, rivers and poke- 
logans, in early morning and late evenings. He may be 
called from his hidden day retreat by the imitating sound 
of the birch bark trumpet, near the fatal boat of the 
hunter, through all the early fall. Later he slowly 
makes his way toward the mountain highlands, 
around the foothills of which he feeds on the tender buds 
of underbrush and shrubbery, occasionally stripping the 
bark from the small maple or willow trees until the snows 
of winter remind him that it is time to commence the 
slow ascent of his mountain home. When the moose is 
undisturbed, the hunter can trace him to his winter yard- 
ing ground by the manner of his feeding. For instance, 
as he faces a certain way, he breaks the end of tie twig 
over his under Senin has no upper teeth—leaving a 
strip of the tender bark of the twig still out beyond the 
break of the main twig, thus showing the way he stood 
when he broke off the bud of the bush. By watching the 
general direction the moose is pursuing, the hunter can 
follow on the trail with no other sign for miles, and with 
comparative good speed. Footprints, among the leaves 
and undergrowth of thick woods, are scarcely discerni- 
ble. A good moose hunter can follow a moose from one 
winter’s feeding ground to another through all his 
meanderings, by his feeding signs alone, providing the 
moose is not driven off his stamping grounds by outside 
influences. 

From 1850 to 1€60 the number of mcose visibly de- 
creased, until it became apparent that unless there was 
some stop put to the ~hileeie slaughter, they would 
soon be entirely annihilated. Public opinion now turned 
toward our Legislature to enact some law to protect the 
game, and the first law passed was to stop the white man 
from killing—but allowing the Indian perfect liberty in 
the premises. It was soon discovered that the Indians 
killed more moose than all the rest of the State, and left 
the carcass to rot in the woods, only saving the hide, with 
which to fill snowshoes, or for the market. Thus in the 
eastern part of the State, among the lakes and ponds of 
the great basins of the headwaters of the Penobscot and 
St. Johns rivers, the Indians, in canoes in the summer, 
and on snowshoes in winter, destroyed hundreds, if not 
thousands, of moose yearly, and saved only a moiety of 
the carcass. With this knowledge and because of the 
growing scarcity of game, the public became alarmed, 
and our Legislature passed another act—this time to stop 
the killing of moose for five years by everybody. But 
this noble game had become so thinned out that even the 
five year close time only left us a few scattering animals. 
One great reason for this was, that the sentiment of the 

ople in the backwoods was not schooled up to game 

aws ; and frontiermen felt that they had a natural right 

to the game of the forest for a living, and that the law 
protecting the game was more in the interest of the city 
sportsman than for their benefit, and so whenever the 
opportunity presented, he helped himsclf to what he con- 
sidered his by the rights of the higher law. 

At the present time we must say the supply of moose in 
our forests is very meager. Of course an occasional speci- 
men exists, but there is no abundance. Through the 
summer season guides conducting parties to the head- 
waters of our rivers to fish for trout in the far away ponds 
and lakes mark well when they discover the track of the 
moose in the soft sands of the shore, and when the open 
season arrives, with or without th2 same party, the 
return to the haunts of the game and with much skill 
and patience secure the coveted prize. It is far more 
honor to kill a moose row than it was back in the forties. 
Then a novice could kill a moose, summer or winter. In 
1844 the winter snow fell to the depth of 7ft., and it was 
common to go into the woods armed with nothing but 
a knife; find a moose yard, trace it up, follow 
alongside of the animal, and, with the knife 
tied to the end of a short pole, cut his throat, 
as the animal was entirely helpless the moment 
he left his beat or road, or as the hunters call it, break 
his yard. In the Rengelee in those days every settler 
depended as much on his saddle of moose as his crop of 
barley for bread, and it was a common occurrence to kill 
a moose in both winter andsummer. Lying in wait in 
asmall canoe, I killed my first moose in June, 1844. I 
had never seen a moose before and was not much used to 
a gun, but I brought him the first shot and it was late in 
the evening and no moon. I had taken the precaution to 
chalk the top of my gun so I could get a sight along the 
barrel, Any one who never tried that will be surprised to 
find how much better he can get a sight in the dark. The 
first night I ever camped out alone was where the Kenne- 
bago Camps are—owned by the Oquassa Ana Associ- 
ation—near the locality of the boat house, and I remem- 
ber there was a moose carcass at the landing, which had 
been killed a few days before. I remember, too, that 
there were in those days two kinds of moose—a short- 
legged black moose and the long-legged gray moose. The 
short leg was a round-bodied cal more like the cari- 
bou, and the gray moose was slab-sided. 

A large moose was killed three weeks ago by a gentle 
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having Dana Brooks for guide in a bog north of Par- 
me aene take. They were watching from a crow’s nest 
or stand built in a tree in the bog for that purpose. The 
man also shot a caribou and missed a deer. A large 
moose was killed = Capt. Thomas, of the Kennebago 
ve the first Kennebago Lake. This 

specimen stood 18} hands high and was said to weigh 
Two moose 

were killed on the Dead River waters ten days ago, mak- 
ing four killed in this part of the State the present month, 
in two border counties, There are yet two months of 
open season and doubtless many more will be killed, es- 
pecially if snow falls in November, for then they can be 
tracked and more easily stalked. Moose, though scarce, 
afford a grand basis for a hunt to any ambitious nimrod, 
for he need not be confined to moose only, but take cari- 
bou, which are fairly plentiful, and deer which are abund- 


gentle 
steamer, last week, a 


900Ibs.; the head and horns sold for $75. 


ant, and an occasional bear. 


While writing I have been informed that five moose 
were killed in the vicinity of Moosehead Lake since the 
first of the open season, and brought into the Mt. Kineo 
House. They are reported plenty in that region, but we 
imagine these were killed in Mud Pond, down the west 
branch of the Penobscot, and other waters below. There 
is a vast region of unbroken forest in the north part of 
Maine—where the foot of man never trod and where the 
wild denizens of the forest have unlimited freedom and 
breed without obstruction—where a hunter can satiate 
his love of the wilderness, and secure all the variety of 
fur-bearing animals, as well as venison, that his heart 


desires. But the prize is secured only at an expenditure 
of hard work, with endurance, exposure, cold, hunger, 
and a thousand discomforts; and to succeed, good judg- 
ment and some knowledge of woodcraft must be had. 
In Oxford and Franklin counties there is less game, yet 
a fair chance of success, with less discomforts and less ex- 
ense. The next two months are open to all sportsmen 
or large game in Maine, and ‘‘to the victor Pe the 
prize.” a. &. Ee 
BETHEL, Maine. 


GAME PRESERVING IN BRITAIN. 
V.—THE GAME OF THE MOORS. 
The Red Grouse. 


HE red grouse, which we in Britain simply term 
grouse, applying the distinctive appellation of black 
game to its more sombre congener, is exclusively con- 
fined to the British Islands, and should, as many writers 
have pointed out, be styled rather Tetrao britannicus than 
as it is, because it occurs as well in the other provinces of 
the kingdom as in Scotland. Grouse is very plentifully 
spread over all the moorland districts, but occurs in 
greatest profusion in the Highland districts of Scotland, 
and is less plentiful the further south we go, until in the 
new forest in Hampshire we find it but just holding its 
own. Many English counties, notably the six northern 
ones, Staffordshire and Derbyshire, are able to count it 
among their game, while in Wales and Ireland it is also 
very plentiful in some localities. 

The grouse is in every particular a thoroughly wild bird 
and differs in this respect very much from the pheasant 
as euene in many parts of England. It is a moor 
bird, and as such very indisposed to suffer molestation 
and disturbance by man or beast. The wild, unculti- 
vated, neglected districts which it haunts, tend to remove 
it far from the usual walks of man and away from the 
ever encroaching and disturbing hand of the agricultur- 
ist. Whatever people may say there is no doubt but that 
half the art of successful grouse preserving depends upon 
the assiduousness with which the moors are watched and 
the birds held free of disturbance. It is usual to turn 
the waste hill lands where grouse abound to other account 
by utilizing them as sheep runs, where large, very large 
numbers of sheep and cattle are depastured. This, of 
course, bears great influence upon the quietude of the 
moors, for with sheep come shepherds, and more particu- 
larly sheep dogs, and the concomitant amount of dis- 
turbance. 

Grouse seem to possess but little preference as regards the 
a nature of a moor, but on the whole these high- 
ands of ours vary but little. They extend over great 
distances and consist of series of large, undulating hills, 
never rising to any great height, averaging probably 1,000 
to 1,500 feet above sea-level. Invariably granite, here 
and there and everywhere the stone projects through the 
thin coating of soil which coversthem. In parts the hills 
will be of large extent nct very marked in outline, but 
reaching for many miles, large waving downs. In others 
they will be steeper, more rugged, often in parts precipi- 
tous and boulder-strewn, while occasional hills will rear 
their weather-beaten heads high out above the surround- 
ing moors. Bogs, mires and morasses often fill the valleys 
between, and small mountain streams dash their way im- 
peeneiene between the steeper hills, widening out into 

road and quieter waters where they meander through 
the more level ground. Beyond surface verdure, vegeta- 
tion there is none; no bush or tree occurs to break the 
monotony of the landscape, and everywhere one is made 
cognizant of the wild, inhospitable, weatherbeaten aspect 
of the place, smile it never so sweetly beneath the warm- 
ing rays of the summer sun. The verdure on these moors 
consists of rough grass, heather, heath, countless little 
moorland plants, occasionally gorse, rushes, spret, and a 
host of such usual growth. The soil is black and peaty, 
full of small stones, granite refuse, and the surface of the 
ground is everywhere more or less scarred and broken. 

: Upon such lands does the red grouse love to dwell, but 
it will also be found in localities of less inhospitable aspect, 
where small plantations of larch and fir are springing up 
in places and where the general surroundings are of a nature 
more calculated to suit the tastes of the black grouse. Of 
course, every moor does not find favor in the sight of 
these game birds. On the contrary, they exhibit great 
likes and dislikes as regards various expanses, choosing 
one and neglecting another in very curious irregularity. 
It is very difficult to point out what might guide the 
birds in ‘this respect; Ent, as far as one can judge, the 
merit which bears most influence is that the formation of 
the ground serves to shelter to some extent the particular 
slope most affected by the birds so as to provide them 
with some protection against severe weather. Then, 
again, the ground must quickly run off the rain falling 
upon it, for, although grouse are found in rainy localities, 
hey cannot stand wet camping ground. That the cover, 
the heather, etc., should be thick is also, of course, an 
mportant consideration, as is also the question of food. 













































Beyond haunting a particular locality, grouse do no stick 
very closely to onc spot; they do not always go to roost in 
the same place, but move from one to another from night 


to night, from week to weck. 


The red grouse is monogamous, strictly so, in fact, 
which is curious, seeing that the black grouse is the oppo- 
site of this. Pairing commences at the end of winter or 
very early spring, and by about the end of February the 
mating time reaches a close. In another month the hens 
are laying and by the end of April this process is in full 
force. The nest is placed in a characteristic spot beneath 
some tuft of heather, at the base of a projecting ite 
reck, or in any such similar dry spot where it will be well 
hidden and remain reasonably dry even in the worst of 
wet weather. The lizing of the nest is simple in the ex- 
treme, a few bits of moss, bents and heather being scraped 
together in the little hollow. The eggs, from four to 
fourteen, and averaging probably eight or nine, are de- 
posited in this apology for a nest and the hen then com- 
mences her very serious incubation of them, lasting 
twenty days, the cock taking no part in it, but assisting 


assiduously in the rearing and protection cf the youn 
brood, which remains in com ne of the old birds unti 
well into the autumn when the br 


than the crdinary coveys. 


The every-day life of the red grouse is distinctly in- 
teresting and noteworthy, as is to great extent the case 
with nearly all moor game. It is in every respect an 
early bird, taking its first meal very close upon sunrise. 
Indeed, I never remember to have been early enough 
afoot to find the birds otherwise than engaged in their 
matutinal meal. After this grouse resort to certain par- 
ticular haunts, where they will bask in the sun, dust 
themselves, or appe2r otherwise very busy, according to 
conditions of weather, until the afternoon, when the 
acquisition of means to bodily sustenance again claims 
attention until dusk, when they retire to roost. Grouse 
do not—unless actually disturbed—fly at dusk, much less 
after darkness sets in, and I never remember having put 
them up when moving across the moor at night time, so 


that it is evident they lie uncommonly close. 


The food of the red grouse consists for the most part 


of the natural vegetable products of the lands they affect, 


and to enumerate all these would be of little service here, 
but the mountain berries, which we call craw, whortle, 
crow and red bear berries and their new growth may be 
mentioned. At times in winter grouse run very short of 
food, and hunger will then compel them to resort to the 
stubbles of outlying moorland farms for their food. In- 
deed to such an extent are grouse now preserved that it is 
a recognized necessary and common custom to provide the 
birds with suitable food, chiefly grain, during severe 


weather. 

Our red grouse is a bird of from 15 to 16in. in length, 
weighs about 20 or 210z. on an average and in coloring is 
a rich sienna brown, shading into nearly a true black 


upon the belly, the under parts of the feathers being 


white, the feet and legs being thickly feathered over 
their whole length. The female is slighter, lighter of hue, 
but both birds differ largely in the intensity of their col- 
oring, some grouse being very light, others equally dark in 
general coloring. 

Obviously the preservation of grouse is a vastly differ- 
ent affair to that of partridges and pheasants, this bird 
being much nearer a thoroughly wild bird than are either 
of the two we have previously taken note of, yet for all 
that the science of grouse preservation, for science it is, 
has made wonderful strides in this country, and almost 
incredible quantities are annually killed upon our numer- 
ous ard widely spread and widely differing moors. 

MoorMAN., 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of October 28, 1886, ‘‘ Moorman” says in 
his interesting account of the woodcock in Britain: ‘‘The 
woodcock (Scolopax rusticola) of Britain is also the 
woodcock of America and of almost every cther country 
under the sun which does not rejoice in a tropical cli- 
mate.” This statement is misleading, being true in only 
a very limited sense. 

At best, Scolopax rusticola can only be considered as 
** occasional in Eastern North America.” Indeed, a vast 
majority of sportsmen, myself among the number, have 
never seen this bird in American coverts. The woodcock 
of this continent is not only specifically distinct from that 
of the Old Werld, but also occupies a different genus, 
Philohela, the swamp-lover, of Gray. The American bird 
has hitherto rarely, if ever, been a confounded 
with the European, there being a considerable difference 
in size, in favor of the Old World form. As carly as 
1788 Gmelin described our bird, giving to it the specific 
name minor, which is retained to-day, and which alludes 
to this difference ip size, as perhaps most distinguishable. 
Other characters, however, have since been pointed out 
which are more radical, and upon these the generic dis- 
tinction is based. 

Yet from the sportsman’s point of view, these scientific 
and technical differences are of minor importance, and 
the habits and gaminess of the two ’cock cause them to 
appear more akin, more so, indeed, than science will 
allow. Thus in the field, in working the dogs, and in 
looking up coverts, they might be considered essentially 
the same, nevertheless, it would not be well, even for the 
sportsman, to entirely overlook the distinctions men- 
tioned above. Louis A. ZEREGA. 


WorCcEsTER, Mass., Nov. 5.—The hunting party which 
left this city the first of last September returned home this 
week after an absence of sixty days. It included Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerome Marble, Mr. and Mrs, A. B. F. Kenny, Miss 
Edith Kenny, of this city; Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Allen, of 
Grafton, Mass.; Hon. M. D. Richardson, of Oswego, N. Y.; 
Dr., Mrs. L. and Master Corcoran, of Springfield, Mass.; 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Morris, of Hartford, Conn. and 
Mr. W. H. Hutchinson, of Lynn, Mass. During their 
absence the party have lived in the car ‘‘David Garrick.” 
They wert across the continent to Portland, Oregon, stop- 

ing at points of interest in Illinois, Minnesota, Dakota, 
ontana, Idaho and Oregon. The time wasspent in sight 
seeing and hunting. They report plenty of sport and 
e. During their absence they have traveled over 
£000 miles and had a fine time from first to last. : 























































ood is broken up, the 
members of it pursuing their own lines of life until the 
birds commence to ‘‘pack” in winter. By packing we 
understand the consorting together of large numbers of 
birds—the pack sometimes reaching as many as forty or 
fifty grouse—which pass the winter season in company, 
and are altogether very wild and far less ‘‘come-at-able” 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Summer woodcock shooting is allowed in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, so that in Pike county by the 15th of last 
July at least —— cent. of the adults which nested there 
and their broods were wiped out. This year was a re- 
markable one for ruffed grouse, and but for the wood- 
cock shooting sportsmen would at the proper time. have 
found them more numerous than at any time during the 
past twelve vears. The demand, however, for chicken 
partridges ata local Delmonico’s and by game dealers 
collecting for the New York and Philadelphia markets 
made everything a dog pointed at in July and August a 
woodcock. Itis estimated that 1,500 undeveloped birds 
passed through Milford alone before Sept. 1. In spite of 
this shooting has been more than fair this fall. 

There have been two small flights of woodcock; one 
last week yielded forty-seven birds to two guns. In a 
day’s hunt from thirty to fifty pheasants or ruffed grouse 
are seen, but the brush will not be clear until the 6th or 
7th inst. The great flight of woodcock will be between 
the 8th and 20th inst., when there will be good sport. The 
general sentiment is in favor of abolishing summer wood- 
cock shooting, thus protecting the local nesting birds and 
the grouse. 

Deer are cleaned out in the Log Tavern ponds rezion 
along the Shohola, but there are many on the ridges from 
Foster’s Glen to Matamora, notably above Pond Eddy 
and the Big Yellow Pine Swamp. Bears are more plenti- 
ful than deer and there will be grand times with the next 
snowfall. 

A good headquarters for a gunner with or without dogs 
is George M. Quick’s at the Shockapee Farm, a mile and 
a half northwest of Milford. He is a good shot, has ex- 
cellent setters, his wife knows how to cook and his terms 
are reasonable. Milford is reached via Port Jervis on the 
Erie and John Finley’s stages. Quick does not hound deer, 
but tracks with the first snowfall, and he has “‘meat” from 
Nov. 15 till late in March. Trout must be given a rest 
here next year. The streams were very low in the late 
summer and autumn and the piscivorous snakes. birds 
and animals had full swing. AMATEUR. 


SOUTH CAROLINA GAME. 


UMTER, S. C.—In my letter published Oct. 9, I ex- 
tended an invitation to sportsmen to come down to 
South Carolina to try their hand in the field. Several 
gentlemen have written to me for information. and I have 
endeavored to give it. I desire to add a word through 
your columns. About Dec. 1 a party of us go down to 
the waters around Georgetown after ducks. They are 
just now beginning to fly in great numbers, but the large 
ducks are not yet on hand. hile it is generally possible 
to hire decoys on the ground, we found it better to carry 
them if we have time. We do not need camping outfits, 
as we are always able to find lodging with the rice 
_—- and in the rudely constructed watchmen’s 
ouses in the fields. Almost every rice-field negro is a 
good cook. I struck one chap this summer who prepared 
so fine a dinner on a rickety old stove that I told him I 
would recommend him even to a Delmonico. 

In my last letter I stated that I was not sure as to the 
~—— of quail this season, the spring rains having 
broken up their nests. Being desirous of going out on 
Monday, the beginning of the open season, I took 
my dogs yesterday to see if Icould locate any coveys. I 
had scarcely gone beyond the corporate limits when my 
pointer struck a trail, and in a few moments three dogs 
were down, and a fourth one, a puppy descended from 
Sensation, was standing off looking on. I flushed them, 
but had no gun. Having joined the Protective Ascocia- 
tion, I was afraid to trust myself witha gun. I went on 
a little further, and Dingle ran out on a second trial. This 
was the largest covy I ever saw. Returning, Roger, a 
setter, ran into a third covey, and I went after them, the 
dogs coming to some beautiful single points. These three 
coveys I found within less than three-quarters of an hour, 
and at no time did I leave the road more than a few steps. 
To-morrow I will be out. Having a puppy to break, I do 
not expect much pleasure during the first few outings; 
but if fail to bag a thousand birds during the season, I 
shall call it bad luck or poor shooting. 

If any of the gentlemen who have written to me, or 
even others, should desire to visit this section of South 
Carolina, it will give me pleasure to help them along. 
The only difficulty lies in the fact that here no one hunts 
on foot. Our horses are trained to the gun, and if others 
come to join us, they are put to the expense of hiring a 
horse. owever, after a few days, they will learn the 
fields, and then they can shift for themselves. I would 
advise against too costly an outfit. There was one visitor 
here who was ‘“‘gotten up” at considerable cost, and he 
tramped the fields for weeks, returning at night with 
from one to four quail. He could do everything but shoot. 
Several of our non-professional shots bag three birds out 
of five all day, shooting in close woods or in open fields 
just as the birds rise, and even then they call themselves 
unprofitable servants. However, when a fellow shoots out 
of pure love of hunting, it does not make any difference 
how many birds he bags. C. C. BROWN. 


‘“AN OLD Man’s Activity.”—A Berlin dispatch to the 
London Daily News says: “The Emperor William re- 
turned here this afternoon from Blankenburg, apparently 
none the worse for yesterday’s exertions. According to 
the official report, his a brought down with his 
rifle twenty-eight head of large game, which is certainly 
good proof of his keenness of dand eye.” It requires 
no special ‘‘keenness of hand and eye” to bring down 
game in the Blankenburg fashion. The hunters are posted 
along lanes of netting; the game is driven through these 
lanes and the guns belch atcloserange. It would require 
‘‘keenness” to miss the mark under such conditions. 


SHELDRAKE ON THE East RIVER.—One morning last 
week, while walking over the New York and Brooklyn 
bridge, I saw a large bird coming from the direction of 
the Bavy Yard. Approaching with rapid flight the bird 
suddenly saw the structure dens tly in his course. He 
wheeled around several times, deciding whether to fly 
below or above the bridge, or strike through the fcrests 
(of masts) on either side of the river. In a moment he 
had made up his mind and, rising, came flyi i 
over me, when I saw that it was an ordinary sheldrake, 
but, more than ordinarily interesting for the few mom- 
ents I watched its perplexity.—F’LIN. 
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ILLINOIS RIVER DUCKING GROUNDS. 


N ominous growl is rising from the swamp lands 

along the margin of the Illinois River from the market 
hunters and other disciples of Nimrod whom the action 
of speculative or monopolistically inclined proprietors has 
debarred from following their accustomed calling or 
sport, as the case may be, and it is not unlikely that con- 
siderable litigation, if not something worse, may be the 
outcome, The first attempt we believe to monopolize the 
sporting privileges in the river bottoms in this section of 
the Woodford ee last year, when a 


State, was in 


syndicate composed of Benjamin Ellis, Samuel Ramsey, 


Louis Johnson and Louis Gulbert, who are all owners of 


swamp lands lying between Spring Bay and the road 


leading to Chillicothe, secured, or pretended they had 
secured, a lease of that entire territory, and running a 
single wire around that whole section of country, claimed 
that it was an inclosure, and warned the hunting fra- 
ternity not to trespass thereon. This was followed by a 
similar movement on the part of the Jones family, who 
claimed to have leased a large territory above the Chilli- 
cothe road, including what is known as the Rice Pond, 
ounds in the 
in the scheme 
was to rent the privilege of shooting in the bottoms to 
individuals at somuch per gun, patterning after the fash- 
ion of old country landlords. A number of Chillicothe 
hunters paid and agreed to pay a per capita tax to the 
monopolists, ranging from $5 to $33.20, on condition that 
they were to be protected by the “landlords,” and that 


and which is one of the best ducking 
State. The object of the parties interes 


other parties were to be kept off the hunting grounds. 


The rise of the river in the fall put an end to the arrange- 
ment in part, for a number of outsiders, believing that 
the river extended from bank to bank and could not be 
controlled by individuals, over-ran the bottoms and shot 
where they pleased. Others, claiming that a ae wire 

ore the 
ground was not inclosed within the meaning of the law, 
did not wait for the river to rise but invaded the pre- 
scribed hunting grounds in spite of the warnings 
the fisherman,’ was 
one of the latter, and he was arrested and his case tried 
in Metamora, but up to this time we believe no decision 


did not constitute a lawful fence, and that there 


of the lessees. Nick Ohl, 


has been given by the court in the matter. 


With the end of the fall shooting in 1885 the trouble 
was buried for a time, but the commencement of the duck 
season last August brought it again to the surface. The 
Chillicothe hunters, a trifle careful at first, discovered 
that round a large portion of the lower territory there was 
not even a single wire; that in many places where there 
was a wire it was on the ground or so high that they could 
easily walk under it, made up their minds that no jury in 
the world would consider such wire a fence, and — 
nd. It 
is alleged that threats have been made by the Chillicothe 
hunters that if the lessees attempt to enforce the law or 
drive them off there will be serious trouble, and we are 

t one 
inches- 
ter, providing the brush is thick enough to afford them 
concealment, and that their chances to escape detection 
are good. Itis further alleged that such rumors have 
come to the ears of some or all of the “‘landlords,” and 
that now one at least, who isa market hunter himself, 
is trying to lay the responsibility on his partners, and de- 
claring that so far as he is individually concerned any one 
may hunt on his territory. Whether it be that the other 
“landlords” are fearful of the Chillicothe swamp angels’ 
Winchesters, or whether they believe themselves that 
their wire will not hold good in law as constituting an in- 
closure, one thing is certain that so far the hunters have 
not been molested. In the Rice Pond District we under- 
stand a syndicate have leased the privilege of shooting, 
and are at present allowed to remain in undisturbed pos- 
session. This is accounted for from the dificulty of access to 
the pond, and the fact that the majority of the Chillicothe 
hunters prefer the lower country. Just how long it will 
be before some enterprising swamp hunter breaks into 
this territory it is hard to say, but probably just as soon 


have invaded the sacred precincts of the goose 


informed that there are parties none too good to 
or two of the objectionable “landlords” with a 


as the shooting begins to get poor in the lower district. 


The Chillicothe market hunters claim to hold a whip 


over the heads of one or two of the goose pond landlords, 
and this, perhaps, may also account, in some measure, 


for the fact that they have been undisturbed in the hunt- 
It is alleged by them that at 


ing grounds this season. 
several shooting matches that have been held in Wood- 
ford county this and last season one or two of the “land- 


lords” have supplied the thirsty marksmen with fer- 


mented beverages in direct contravention of the revenue 
laws, and the Chillicothe men declare that a trip to Chi- 
cago and an interview with Uncle Sam’s officials regard- 
ing the matter would be “a picnic” the “landlords” 
would hardly enjoy. They allege further that liquor or 
beer has been sold to minors by these same parties, and 
hint that if the consequences of the infringement of the 
revenue laws do not prove a sufficient warning, they will 
try the effect of the State law on the latter charge. 

A syndicate of Peoria men—alleged sportsmen—have 
leased what is known as Duck Island or Beebe’s Lake, 
below Copperas Crevk, and have inclosed those shooting 
grounds and given notice to all not members of the mo- 
nopolistic fraternity not to set foot within their fence on 
pain of prosecution to the fullest extent of the law. 

Already the natives of that section are concocting retal- 
iatory measures and we are informed that notice has been 
served on these alleged sportsmen that if they persist in 
denying to the inhabitants of that vicinity the privilege 
of shooting ducks over the territory they have hunted for 
the last thirty or forty years that they will enforce the 
State Sunday law and prosecute the Peoria sports who 
shoot on the Lord’s Day. As this is the favorite day for 
the monopolists the action of the Duck Island natives 
may seriously interfere with their sport. 

Not long since a syndicate of wealthy St. Louis men 
leased a large hunting territory in the neighborhood of 
Grand Tower and excluded the natives. e latter said 
nothing but bided their time. The St. Louis men built a 
fine club house and on its completion sent down two men, 
a negro cook and a white roustabout, with their dogs, 
provisions and outfit to prepare for their coming. After 
getting the dogs kenneled and the wines, provisions and 
other camp equipage safely stowed away, the two men 
left the club house to go to the steamboat i They 
were gone two or three hours, and when they returned 
the dogs were all dead and the fine club house with all its 
contents a mass of smoking ruins. On the arrival of the 
party from St. Louis, they drove out to the scene in two 











































are flying south in 





two-horse wagons. They tied their horses on the lake 
front while they went up to where their once handsome 
club house had stood. Hearing some shooting they 
returned to the teams to find that six Winchester rifles 
were playing on them from an island in the lake, the 
shooters being concealed from view in the brush. Afraid 
to venture near the teams they stood and saw their horses 
killed, and now it is alleged they don’t care to hunt in 
that neighborhood any more. 

It is hardly probable that in this section of the country, 
where the inhabitants are supposed to be more law-abid- 
ing than in Egypt, such a state of retaliatory action will 
ever come about, but there is little doubt that if some 
ainicable arrangement is not arrived at between the ‘‘land- 
lords” and those men whose bread and butter depends in 
a large measure during the season on the game they kill, 
and who have held undisturbed possession of these hunt- 
ing grounds for over a quarter of a century, that we shall 
hear of some trouble in the river bottom. The market 
hunters look upon the action of these ‘‘landlords” a good 
deal as the Irish people do on an eviction, and are just as 
bitter in their denunciations of what they consider one of 
the most ‘damnable monopolies” ever conceived.—Peoria 
(4ll.) Transcript. 


A SQUIRREL HUNT. 


, country surrounding Blairville, Indiana county, 
Pa., is not at all noted for being a hunter’s paradise. 
Whatever game is bagged in this locality has to be hunted 
for, and when a person returns from a day’s hunt with 
from six to eight squirrels, it is accepted by his brethren 
as very good evidence that he has not spent the day in 
play. but that all of the time has been spent in good, solid 

unting, and that too in every sense of the word. In spite 
of the fact that but very little game usually rewards the 


efforts of a sportsman, yet we do not want the readers cf 


your journal to think that Blairville is devoid of men who 
possess sporting blood. No, on the contrary, we have in 


this little town that numbers not more than perhaps three 


thousand inhabitants, quite a number of mighty hunters, 
dead shots, dog fanciers, and all-around sporting men. 


And every now and again three or four of them will hire 


a rig, and with good guns and plenty of shells, start out 
for a day or two's fun in the field. 
Quite recently sucha party gathered itself together and 


started for Jacksonville, some nine miles distant. For 


brevity’s sake let me call the members that composed it 
Jack, Will, George and Dick. The party left town in the 


afternoon, and after a delightful ride reached the hostelry 


in safety. 


Retired early, leaving instructiens with the landloard— 
who in his own proper person was Boniface, clerk, host- 


ler and porter—to be called early in the morning. The 
stentorian tenor of mine host gave warning that breakfast 
was ready. This was soon disposed of, and as it had 


rained for about an hour before daylight, each felt cer- 


tain that when evening came and results were summed 
up, it would be found that the trip had resulted favorably 
in every way. So with many laughs and hearty shouts 
the party started. 

After reaching the hunting ground the party separated, 
each one striking out for himself, with the understand- 
ing that at six o’clock in the evening they were to meet 
at a given point, where the landlord would await them 
with their rig. As the writer could not follow each one 
of them he is now forced to depend upon second-hand in- 
formation for the individual experience of the hunt 
proper. There is just one thing certain, he can vouch for 
the score, as he saw and counted the game. In regard to 
the incidents and happenings, there is another way out of 
the hole, and that is to carefully watch the conversation 
and every man and then a lapsus lingue will contain 

retty nearly as much information as though the tale had 

en fully told. 

Promptly at six the party met, and Will was the first 
to shoot off, which he did by holding up a string of ten 

ays and saying to Dick, “If it hadn’t been for Yhat 

lasted gun you gave me I could have had twice as many 
more; it snapped three times out of five. The squirrels 
got onto it and would sit on the branch of a tree and 
utter one sarcastic bark after another.” William’s dis- 
hevelled appearance, fatigued air and general ‘‘knocked- 
out” looks were ample evidence that he had worked hard 
for the ten squirrels. Jack then toed the mark with 
twelve of the woodland beauties, and as he held up his 
string for inspection said proudly, ‘‘And I killed every 
one of them myself.” And no one had said that he didn’t. 
We allow the reader to infer for himself whether or not 
during the time that Jack lay siretched out under a tree 
reading one of the latest novels he had had a “sub” out. 
The next one who came to the front was George. He 
had thirteen squirrels, each one a beauty, and as the party 
surveyed them, George evidently thinking that he was 
champion, said: ‘‘Why, boys, I could have shot a red- 
headed hog if Ihad only had some way of carrying it 
home.” His face was fiushed with victory and ‘in his 
imagination he saw his name blazoned in the pages of 
the ‘“‘STREAM” as being the champion hunter of Indiana 
county. But his glory was withered and his countenance 
fell when Dick a over the fence and held up twenty 
with a loud yell. We supposed that he killed them all 
himself, but in a day or so afterward he was heard to re- 
mark that the squirrel market was pretty firm. The thing 
seems just a little hazy. Dick shoots a 10-bore Bonehill, 
and said that the first shot he fired the shell stuck, and 
he had to walkamile anda half to the nearest farm 
house to get the tools with which to remove the shell, 
and then remarked that had it not been for this little mis- 
=e string would have been larger still. 

d now the party wended its way hotelward, and 
after supper the start was made for home, which was 
reached in good shape, and the boys say that better than 
all the game they bagged are the pleasant recollections of 
this most pleasant trip. 

Let me add that the champion hunter, Billy Brady, was 
not along. He is saving all his energies for a deer hunt 
on Siran Mountain the latter part of this month, and as 
soon as he returns the readers of FOREST AND STREAM will 
be favored with full particulars. 

ONE WHO Was THERE. 


Kansas.—Paola, Miami County, Oct. 30.—Quail are very 
— in Miami county, the law is out to-day, Oct. 30, 
cks are very plentiful on the rivers and ponds. Sports- 
men who are going west for fall and winter hunting 
would do well by stopping in,Miami county. Wild geese 
| numbers.—RapeiT Foor. 








MURDERED BY DEER DOGGERS. 


PORTLAND, Me., dispatch to the New York Times, 
dated Nov. 9, reports the murder of Maine wardens: 
Among the wardens none were more deservedly popu- 
lar than Lyman O. Hill, by oonmene a farmer, living 
just outside East Machias village. He was a brave soldier, 
saw much active service as a member of the Ninth Maine 
Regiment, and gave an arm to his country. Some five or 
six years ago Mr. Hill was appointed State Game Warden, 
and since that time had been almost constantly oon 
pretecting his district from illegal —— and fishing. 
About a week ago Hill, accompanied by Charles Niles, a 
brother warden about 24 years old, and a resident of Wes- 
ley, started on a cruise among the Machias chain of lakes, 
and nothing further was heard from them until word was 
brought late last night that they had died in defense of 
the laws they had sworn to protect. 

Shortly after dinner yesterday Hill and his companion 
discovered two men and a dog in the yard in front of an 
abandoned logging camp at Fletcher Brook. The men 
had an express wagon full of camping utensils, and 
appearances indicated that they had come prepared for a 
long hunting trip. Under the Maine laws hunting deer 
with dogs is strictly prohibited, and the hunters were 
informed that they must give their dog - This they 
refused to do, and gave the wardens to understand they 
were prepared to defend him. Niles then threw off his 
overcoat and made preparations to capture the dog. It is 
not known whether he received any warning, or was 
threatened with violence should he attack the dog, but no 
sooner had he made a move in that direction than the 
shorter of the two men threw a double-barreled gun to 
his shoulder, took deliberate aim, and fired. Niles 
dropped to the ground and died without a struggle, the 
ball passing directly through his head. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or a word the murderer half turned, 
aimed his rifle at Mr. Hill, and fired. His aim was only 
too deadly and his second yictim dropped dead at his 
feet. 

Thomas McReavy, of Whitneyville, and his son Frank, 
the latter 17 years old, had been cruising the timber land 
in the neighborhood all day. After the midday meal 
they had separated, with the understanding that they 
were to meet at the old Icgging camp during the after- 
noon. The son reached the rendezvous afew moments 
before the shooting occurred and was a silent witness to 
the dastardly deed. The boy was terribly frightened, 
and even yet cannot give a connected account of what 
he saw. After the deed was done the man turned to the 
boy and coolly remarked, “I had to do it.” The boy, not 
knowing but his turn was coming next, replied ‘It served 
them right,” and turned and ran into the woods. The 
murderer and his companion were still at camp, and had 
apparently made no move to depart when Mr. McReavy 
arrived. He had heard the report of guns, and was 
hurrying to ascertain the whereabouts of his son. On 
entering the yard he was horror-struck at the scene be- 
fore him. The sight of the two wardens lying dead ex- 
cited fears for his own safety and a belief that his son 
had shared their fate. He had some talk with the men, 
but cannot remember what was said beyond the fact that 
he told them they had better leave the vicinity as soon as 
possible, which they did. 

The sheriff of Hancock county with a posse has started 
to look for two men from Hancock who partially answer 
the description and who were thought to be hunting in 
the vicinity of the murder. 

QUAIL IN Matne.—Manasseh Smith, of Woodfords, Me., 
writes to the Portland Press: ‘‘I was much interested in 
the account published in your issue of this morning, re- 
porting the capture of a pair of Virginia quail, Ortyx vir- 
ginianus, at Morrili’s Corner. But allow me to say that 
you are in error in stating that it is ‘the first authenticated 
case of this species ever being found in Maine.’ Some 
thirty or more years ago, in the town of Warren, Lincoln 
(now Knox) county, Me., I killed a quail (with a bow and 
arrow), and Iam very sure he imported himself. Some 
time in the fifties, Mr. Charles Cleaves, of Biddeford, Me., 

rought a number of quail from Massachusetts and turned 
them out in the woods near Biddeford. The birds flour- 
ished and increased in numbers rapidly for several years, 
until they were finally exterminated by a storm of snow 
and sleet. Some fifteen or eighteen years ago, a Mr. 
Rowell owned and cultivated some twenty acres of land 
near Morrill’s Corner and abutting the cemetery lot. He 
told me that there were two coveys of quail hatched in 
the woods near there and that they had been feeding in 
his garden. He had lived for years in Massachusetts and 
knew the bird. It was late in the season when he told 
ine, I think about Dec. 1. I took out my dog and looked 
after the birds, but did not find them. Massachusetts is 
about the average of northern climatic limit of the range 
of the Ortyx virginianus, but he frequently spreads over 
into New Hampshire and even-into Maine. e does not 
mind the cold any more than our ruffed grouse does; but 
the Ortyx roosts on the ground, and our heavy snow 
storms of late February and early March, ending up with 
sleet and ice, bury him so that he does not get out untila 
mink, skunk or weasel resurrects him. In other words, 
Maine is a little north cf the natural habitat of Ortyx vir- 
ginianus, but often on his own account, and occasionally 
by superior influence he has been domiciled here. If the 
exporiments that have been tried in importing and turn- 
ing out quail had been done ata distance from the sea 
coast, I believe that they would have been more success- 
ful. Quail laugh at cold, but a heavy snowfall covered 
with a strong ice crust is extermination to all. A quail 
will pull out of three feet of dry January snow, but can- 
not cut through one-quarter of an inch of February or 
March ice. There is no reason why quail should not be 
raised through the southern half of Maine. Once in from 
three to five years they would be killed off if not protected, 
but in Connecticut the farmers catch and f through 
the winter from one to ten dozen quail and turn them out 
by pairs in the spring. They get more than market value 
for the birds by selling shooting privileges to Boston, New 
York and other a same thing could be 
done in Maine.” 


NorTH CaROLINA.—Glen Ridge, Nov. 1.—I returned 
from Charlotte Saturday. The country about there is 
about dried up, as they have had no rain of any account 
for two or three months. I found very few birds where 
I have been accustomed to find a coveys. Alsofound 
several coveys of very small birds, showing the oe 
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MASSACHUSETTS FISH AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
710N.—Between forty-five and fifty members attended 
the regular monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association at the Tremont House, 
Boston, last Wednesday (Nov. 3) and passed a pleasant 
and also profitable evening. The membership list was 
increased by two, and four proposals were referred over 
till the next meeting. Committee reports showed that 
since Aug. 1 there had been some fourteen or fifteen pros- 
ecutions of the fish and game laws made, some of which 
had been settled and some sapeoed (but one only being 
lost), and that there were before the Association about 
eight or nine complaints, which on account of the de- 
pleted treasury it had not seemed advisable to under- 
take without express authority. A number of members 
spoke on the necessity of responding to appeals for help, 
and it being decided upon to open a subscription list for 
defraying expenses, between $150 and $200 was sub- 
scribed and paid to the treasurer during the evening, and 
a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions from 
others who were not present. 


THE ‘“‘CamMpPs.”—Many must have regretted the close of 
the delightful series of sketches in FOREST AND STREAM 
entitled “‘Sam Lovel’s Camps,” descriptive of wood and 
water life in early spring. These will be glad to learn 
that Sam has been camping again this fall, and his friends 
are to get the benefit of his observations from the same 
gifted pen that reported the spring experience, and in the 
columns of the same interesting weekly. The author evi- 
dently has watched outdoor phenomena with keen and 
sympathetic eyes, and in point of style he is perhaps the 
best contributor FOREST AND STREAM has had in recent 

ears. In the use of the Yankee dialect some of the 
labitués of Sam’s camp and Uncle Lisha’s shop rival 
Hosea Bigelow himself. We think we cannot be mistaken 
in attributing these sketches to the author of the graceful 
little essays on “‘Hunting Without a Gun,” which ap- 
peared in FOREST AND STREAM two or three years ago.— 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard, Nov. 3. 


TOLEDO, Ohio.—During the past season one of the 
guests entertained by the Cedar Point Club, of Toledo, 
was Frank H. Ellis, and in recognition of the club’s hos- 
pitality they have received from Mr. Ellis a very fine and 
costly present, in the shape of a “‘fire place outfit,” for 
their club house. The set consists of a crane, andirons, 
tongs, fire shovel, poker and water kettle. The material 
is iron and the designs very appropriate. The andirons 
are in the shape of a duck, head and neck, web feet and 
wings, and the workmanship is admirable. The water 
kettle is a duck, the body of copper trimmed with iron. 
The mouth or spout is the head of a duck with wings and 
feet of iron, and on the side is the Cedar Point Club mono- 
gram. The designs of the rest of the set are made to cor- 
seeee and the workmanship is ingenious. The cost was 
$1,000, including the duty. The set was made in Paris. 


THE ‘‘BLUE PLOVER.”—(See FOREST AND STREAM Nov. 4, 
1886.) If ‘Jack Snipe” will refer to Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway’s ‘“‘History of North American Water Birds.” 
Vol. I., p. 212, he will find a good description of his ‘‘blue 
plover” as the young of the ‘‘knot” or ‘‘robin snipe” (Tringa 
canutus). The name is common on the New England 
coast between Boston and Portland, where the adult bird 
is always called ‘‘redbreast”.—JOHN MurpocH (U. S. 
National Museum, Nov. 6). 


MINNESOTA.—Swanville, 123 miles from St. Paul, affords 
good grouse shooting. I went out two days and made a 
good bag. Ducks are abundant and there are black and 

y squirrels in fair numbers. Board may be had at the 
otel for $5 per week. There are deer to be had here 
later in the season, and bruin has also paid the penalty 
time and again hereabouts, One sportsman made a bag 
of over one hundred geese in about ten days’ time in the 
fields. DELL. 


PHEASANTS FOR TUXEDO PARK.—Messrs. Reiche & 
Bros, received last week a consignment of 250 European 
poceonem for Mr. Lorillard’s preserves at Tuxedo Park, 

range county, New York. The birds came from Bohe- 
mia and Silesia. 


Sea and River Hishing. 
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CENTRAL LAKE, MICH. 


C= G his account of the adventures of five ang- 
/ lers ‘In Northern Michigan” (see last issue) our cor- 
respondent ‘‘ Dick” writes of their camp on Island No. 2, 
in Central Lake: On entering Central bo three small 
heavily-timbered islands met our delighted gaze, and ac- 
cording to directions we pulled for the middle one which 
is called ** No. 2.” It is about 100yds. wide and 200yds. 
long, covered with grass, trees and bushes, and about 
midway on the east side is the landing and a clean grassy 
space about sixty feet long by forty feet wide, for pitch- 
ing tents. The island is owned by Mr. Frank Lewis, of 
the Lewis House, a summer resort on the narrow neck of 
land between the upper end of Torch Lake and Lake 
Michigan. Mr. Lewis once built a small house on the 
island for the purpose of entertaining tourist fishermen, 
but the location was so far in the wilderness that sports- 
men didn’t frequent it much, and consequently Mr. Lewis 
had the house removed. He improved the island by clear- 
ing out the underbrush and planting angle worms. 
The worms thrived wonderfully, and fishermen now come 
to the island from points a half dozen miles away for bait. 
Tsland No, 2 is situated a mile from the foot of the lake, 
a quarter of a mile from the east shore and a little more 
than that from the west shore. There is good fishing for 
» pickerel or sunfish within a hundred yards of the 
g; there is an abundance of shado trees and 
underbrush has been partially cut away to give access to 
the breezes, which keep the festive uito away until 
€vening. The only disadvantage of the island is lack of 
al an drigking water, bas on the east shoné of the lake 
Y Opposite our ding is a spring of pure co 
water and near by an abundance of fuel. “So ing itall 


in all we think it an excellent campi 
We circumvented the mionyuiloes. at Ee ana this is 


how we did it. We banked the tent with sand on all 
sides, and pinning back the flap pinned a mosquito bar 
over the orifice, letting it trail on the ground enough to be 
well sanded from the inside of the tent. When ready to 
go into the tent we would brush out what mosquitoes we 
could, and then after fastening the net from the inside so 
that none could return, we took candles and caught and 
killed all that remained. It only required a few minutes 
each evening and was a perfect success. We could then 
pass the evenings comfortably. 

Monday morning there was a nice breeze from the 
southwest, and Jack, Paul and Frank went fishing. 
They came in for breakfast singing and shouting, which 
we knew meant good luck; they had captured sixteen fine 
bass, weighing in the aggregate 46lbs. 

Visiting Bellaire for some needed articles, Jack and I 
decided to try the Cedar for trout. We struck the river 
at the bridge, which is a little more than half a mile from 
its mouth. Jack fished down stream and I up, agreeing 
to start for the boat at 3. Cedar River is a cold, dark, 
swift-running stream, and so brushy and full of fallen 
trees that it only admits of bait-fishing. It is about 30ft. 
wide, and the banks are such a tangle of cedar as to be 
almost impassable; in fact, they are impassable toany one 
save a trout fisherman. The banks in some places are 
high, but are mostly low and swampy. The mosquitoes, 
black flies, deer flies and ‘‘no-see-ums” are a “power in 
the land,” and it is a plucky fisherman who holds out for 
a six-hours’ fish. We tried all the different ‘‘dopes” we 
could hear of, but didn't find anything that did very much 
good. Oil of tar we considered the best, but it is rather 
=. and will tan a person black as an Indian. 

When I reached the boat Jack showed me 27 trout, all 
good average and the largest weighing 150z., Dick 24 and 
the largest weighing 130z. LIlenry, our cook, proved a 
character; a regular encyclopedia of gossip and informa- 
tion. He could not be within hearing of any discussion 
without taking a hand, and would leave his work at any 
time to inflict us with his eloquence. His ears were always 
open to hear a question asked and his tongue always ready 
to volunteer a reply. 

Each day of our stay on the island was as lovely ascould 
be and each day’s fishing brought all the fish we could 
use—more we did not want. Each day two or three would 
go to Cedar River after trout, s0 we always had at least 
one mess of trout per day. After ten days on our island 
Frank’s leave of absence being about over he regretfully 
took his departure. Four days later Paul bade us good 
bye and a week later Jack, Bob and I said farewell to our 
island home, and jumping into our boats pulled out for 
the head of Intermediate River. The ride down the 
river that morning was most charming and will long 
dwell in my memory as an hour of unalloyed happi- 
ness. We reached Anderson’s for dinner and caught the 
Queen on her down trip, arriving in Elk Rapids for sup- 
per. Next day we went over to Traverse City, where we 
staid a week, fishing in the lakes in the vicinity and trout- 
ing in the Boardman River. While at Traverse Jack 
caught the ‘‘king trout” of the trip; it weighed just 2lbs. 
and was said to be the largest caught that season, al- 
though they have been captured in the Boardman weigh- 
ing as high as 5lbs. DICK. 


THE ALBANY FLY-CASTING. 


LBANY, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
£ The first annual fly-casting tournament of the Fly- 
Casting Association of Albany, N. Y., took place to-day. 
It would be hard to select a worse day. The wind blew 
from the north, south, east and west. Snow flew and the 
water was choppy. Taking all in all it was a grand suc- 
cess. There were about seventy-five fly-fishermen pres- 
ent and it was held on Washington Park Lake. The 
judges were: Messrs. Dean Sage, Wm. Kirk, Wm. G. 
Carr, James H. Manning. I inclose a score which ex- 
plains itself: 

Length Distance 


of rod. in feet. Delicacy. Accuracy. T’l 
BE, We SOO 6 vn cic icine coccus 11.0 59 226 2% 25 
INI sv nciess-sacsienen ne sz joe $f fe 
W. D. Frothingham .......... mw *& a «6S 
69 1% 10 22: 
Fred K. Wood... ........+.4+. wt 3% pe 26 vt 
Howard Paddock.............. 11.6 72 war 2 2% 
Pa WESERN «Fol oae occaadnat 11.6 67 im .... 174 
Dr. H. L. Whitbeck.........++ No Ye 
George Brooks.............-++. 11.6 66 10 % 17% 
PPT BONO ao oc cocecnescaccenea 10.6 64 7 5 2% 
P. M. Luffman..........2000006 ne {PF wm 65 1% 
1 eer cee reece 10.6 50 5 wad 5 
WE PRT caarincccne: devadacess 10.4 56 saa 5 5 
Wan. G. Paddock. ........0<..000 11.6 63 7% a8 10 
PISO MNEs de cenccencccdaceun 11.0 58 YZ 2 15 


The prizes for longest casts were won as follows: First, 
Howard Paddock, 72ft. (Spalding rod); second, Fred K. 
Wood, 69ft. (Nichols rod); third, P. M. Luffman, 69ft. (4 
dozen Scotch bass flies); fourth, W. W. Hill, 67ft. (60yds. 
enamel line). Wood and Luffman tied on 69ft. and in 
casting off Wood made 74ft. and Luffman 71ft. 

The prizes for accuracy and delicacy were as follows: 
First, TL R. Sweny (automatic reel); second, T, W. Ol- 
cott (Bray fly-book); third, F. K. Wood (50yds. enamel 
line); fourth, W. D. Frothingham (4 dozen trout flies). 

It is expected that the association will grow consider- 
ably and another year will make a better show. 

W. G, PADDOCK. 





ANOTHER CRITIC ON A CRITIC.—The critic, so severely 
criticized by ‘‘Awahsoose” and others in the last number 
of your paper, would evidently subject the editor to his 
own limitations. He fails to recognize the fact ever 

resent to the inner consciousness of so many thousand 
overs of nature, albeit overworked and heavy laden with 
the cares of life, that the FOREST AND STREAM, under its 
present editorial management, is a sovereign balm for the 
sick and wearied soul. Let your correspondent pass his 
leisure in the study of statistical reports, the bigger and 
mustier the better, and may he find such solace healthful 


the | and entertaining, for so shall he exercise one among the 


many glorious privileges of American citizenship, but let 
him not too strongly condemn the preference of those 
who choose rather the dash of waves, the forest odors 
that ever float in upon our souls with the advent of our 
favorite journal in the green cover, on which sitteth the 
sem of a ae eee eae for —, 
and who telleth hi m friend, not how many i 
creel contains, but how he caught them.—. ‘ 


NUMBERING FISH HOOKS. 


| a has been a movement in England, headed by 

the Fishing Gazette, and backed by Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell, to reform the numbering of fish hooks and to 

et the different makers to unite on a common system. 

me maker acknowledges to three modes of numbering, as 
follows: ‘‘Our sneck bend hooks commence at 000; round, 
Kirby and Limerick bends at 00; Sproat’s and Pennell’s 
bends at No. 1,” and adds that the No. 1 of the various 
shapes are about equal in size but does not say how nearl 
they approximate. It seems that the Redditch No. 1 hoo. 
is the No. 12 under the Kendal system, while the No. 6 
becomes No. 7 and the No. 10 becomes No, 3, etc. Surely 
here isa chance for reformation, but the day of accom- 
plishment seems distant. 

It was proposed to have all hooks number upward from 
the smallest, thus: 000, 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., up to the largest 
sizes. This method will allow of additions at either end, 
should larger or smaller hooks be made, and would soon 
become familiar. It is already in use by one firm, and 
perhaps professional rivalry prevents others from adopt- 
ing it. Certain it is that in answer to circulars sent out 
by the Fishing Gazette to the principal makers of hooks, 
seven firms replied, and six of these say that it would be 
“impossible” for them to make the change. This is what 
might be expected from men engaged in any business in 
which they have sale for their goods to those who are 
familiar with their labels, and what more do they want? 
Anglers and fishermen must have hooks and will buy 
them if there are no numbers at all on the packages, as 
they could select what they want by the eye, but the 
more intelligent anglers desire that all hooks of one size 
shall bear the same number. As one of them puts it: 
‘Imagine for a moment all the gunmakers in England 
numbering the bores of guns each according to his own 
particular fancy.” 

We are in hearty sympathy with this movement, for it 
affects America as much as it does England, and we are 
sorry to sec the trade so conservative, to put it mildly. 
It strikes us that the claim of the makers that a‘new sys- 
tem of numbering is ‘‘impossible,” merely means that 
they are indifferent to this proposed reform, because it 
would cause them some slight trouble. A way out cf 
this difficulty would be to adopt some uniform system for 
labeling hooks, and then for convenience add below the 
numbers, in parenthesis, ‘‘ Old numbers .’ Within a 
few years the new system would gradually come into 
use and the old ones would die. The adoption of a stand- 
ard for reel plates by the National Rod and Reel Associa- 
tion in this country has worked well. Most all reels now 
conform to it and only a few rural makers adhere to their 
individual standard. Let the hook makers meet and 
agree to adopt a uniform standard and to use double la- 
bels as long as may be necessary, and anglers the world 
over will feel grateful. 





WHITE PERCH WITH THE FLY. 


HE letter in FOREST AND STREAM of Nov, 4 in regard 

to the white perch as a game fish was something of 

a surprise to me. Not as regards the qualities of the fish, 

but that a gentleman of Mr. Mather’s reputation should 

have just discoveredthem. AsI have caught white perch 

with the fly for years, I may be able to give a little infor- 

mation to others who may not have tried taking them in 
that manner. 

White perch in this section of the country gencrally 
take the fly best in the latter half of June and first part 
of July, from a half hour before sunset until dark, when 
they naturally are swimming near the surface to take the 
‘*pbass flies,” as we call them here, which, on calm, warm 
evenings, swarm about the ponds. This year was an ex- 
ception. Idid not once get perch enough for a mess 
until almost the last of July, when for a few days they 
took the fly very freely. I then, one evening between 6 
o'clock and 7:30, caught fifty white perch, and afew days 
later took forty more within the same length of time, an 
average of one fish every two minutes for the full time 
of fishing. 

T used three flies on a 6ft. leader and on one of these 
evenings I took three perch at a time seven times in suc- 
cession. As they most always swim in schools, it is very 
often the case that before one can be reeled in the other 
flies will be taken. As I have made all the flies I have 
used for years for trout, black bass and white perch, I 
have experimented a good deal as regards color, and will 
unhesitatingly say that, for white perch fishing in this 
part of the country, the two fiies which are most tak- 
ing are the red-ibis and a fy made of red, yellow 
and white. I make it as follows: White body ribbed 
with gold, wings red and yellow mixed, yellow hackle 
and red or yellow tail. No doubt the Parmacheeen- 
belle, which combines about the same colors, would do as 
well. I use a No. 5 or 6 Sproat hook. 

There was one thing in Mr. Mather’s letter which par- 
ticularly interested me. He speaks of his white perch 
throwing himself out of the water. I have only caught 
them in lakes and ponds in this part of Massachusetts and 
just across the line in Rhode Island. In fact almost en- 
tirely in our Watuppa Lakes, near the city, but I have 
never, out of many hundreds caught, seen one jump out of 
water and never heard of one doingso before. I had con- 
sidered it here an almost infallible sign in hooking a fish 
whether it was a perch or small black bass, by noticing 
that where it was a very rare case to reel in a black bass 
without its breaking water a white perch never did. It 
is only one more proof of the difference in the habits of 
the same fish in different sections of the country. 

O. E. BORDEN. 

FAuL RIvER, Mass., Nov. 8. 


MINNESOTA.—Sauk Center, Minn., Oct. 27.—Gray Eagle, 
Minn., is a good resort for those who like to cast a fly or 
cast a minnow. On the Little Falls & Dakota Railway, 
185 miles from St. Paul, northeast. The route is via N. 
P. R. R., from St. Paul to Little Falls. It has some of the 
finest fishing in this State; pike, pickerel, bass, etc., are 
easily brought up by a “grub” wormor minnow. The 
lake is a beautiful sheet of water one mile from town; 
board may be had for $4 or $5 per week at the Fuller 
House.—DELL. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 28.—I have just seen 76 black 
bass, 7 of which were small-mouths, also 6 pike, all 
caught in two days fishing re Moritz and Hayden, 
of this city, at West Lakes, 32 miles north of here. Live 
minnow used as bait.—J. P. H. 
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TWO FISH. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

When the clock struck 2 yesterday afternoon, I had a 
very bad attack of restlessness; in other words I ached to 
go a-fishing. I had not wet a line for several weeks and 
could not wait any longer. A drive of six miles took me 
to the headwaters of the San Antonio River, to a favorite 
at the junction of the Olmus and the San Antonio 

iver. In a very few minutes after my arrival I was 
busily engaged in casting the fly to the best of my —: 
Working down the stream for nearly one mile I caught 
but one small large-mouthed black bass. Reaching at 
last the upper end of a long pool of shallow water, a 
veritable spring of pure, fresh water, clear as crystal, with 
a solid rock bottom. A light deposit put upon this rocky 
bottom furnished a foothold for pond lilies and other 
aquatic plants, which pronounced this the natural 
home of the black bass, and one could not select a more 
desirable place to cast the fly in anticipation of rich re- 
ward. Taking a good position from which to make a long 
cast down the stream (about forty feet is the maximum 
when as was the case at this time I was using a very light 
rod, not over 5oz. in weight), at the third cast I felt the 
expected strike and knew that I had hooked a large fish. 
Making a rush down the stream some forty or fifty feet, 
under all the strain the rod and line could bear, the fish 
broke from the water. Being under a high bank pro- 
tected by a deep fringe of bushes, I did not get a good 
view of him, but the splashing was enough to convince 
me that I had hooked a small whale. With a strong pull 
he insisted on going down the stream and could not be 
checked until he had taken another fifty feet of line off 
the reel. Now then he tugged and tugged, and seemed 
determined to burrow in the rocky bottom. At last he 
started up the stream and in a very short time I had a 
glimpse of his tail as he partially broke from the water. 
Bah! it was a catfish, (called blue cat in this locality, 
channel cub in Ohio and Indiana). I landed the fish 
which weighed 8lbs. and found he had taken thestretcher, 
a Parmacheene-belle. Concluding that it was not a good 
day for bass fishing, I set out on my way back to the 
starting point. I noticed a fallen treetop in a pool I had 
not tried on the way down the stream. <As a last chance 
I made a cast to its friendly border. This was rewarded 
with a strike and the feel of a large fish, He made 
direct for the center of the fallen treetop, and there was 
nothing for the rod and line to do but stand the strain or 
break. Idid not feel good. I wanted that fish; I knew he 
must be a black bass of good size, 5lbs. at least. Smaller 
ones do not move off with that uniform motion and strong 
steady pull on the line; only the very large ones put con- 
fidence in main strength. I expected every instant to 
feel the line catch on a projecting limb, two or three times 
it snubbed and freed itself, I felt like kicking myself. 
How often have I solemnly vowed never to use more than 
one fly when casting for black bass in small streams filled 
with snags and other obstructions. One fish at a cast 
ought to satisfy any reasonable angler. I will never do 
it again, not even if I land the fish. Herises to the strain 
on the line sufficient for me to determine that he is hooked 

upon the dropper. Now I know he will get the line tan- 
gled inthe brush. That stretcher fly will always be in 
the way. Down he goes under the brush again. No, he 
comes out and rushes full speed down the stream. Go it 
old fellow, take all the line you want. Don’t like the 
shallow water on that sandbar. Never mind; go right 
over; that is right, there is deep water below and no ob- 
structions. You and I can now have as many rounds as 
= please, make your own rules. The Parmacheene- 
lle shall be the referee. Now you are landed—a 4lbs. 
catfish. I will go home and hasten to tell FOREST AND 
STREAM how I was fooled twice on the same day. 

The above story is as near the literal truth as can be 
expected from the mouth of an old mcmter of the fra- 
ternity. The fish were not weighed, but I have no doubt 
that together they weighed 7lbs. The fish took the fly 
on the surface of the water, the strike was as quick and 
strong as could be expected froma large black bass or 
brook trout. Iam half way inclined to rate the blue 
cat as a game fish, they take minnows, crawfish, dobsons, 
grasshoppers and sometimes the fly. They frequent swift 
waters and usually take the bait at or near the surface. 

GRINGO, 
San ANTONIO, Texas. 

SENSIBILITY OF FISHES TO PaIN.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Anent this subject I have nothing new to offer, 
though I might present corroborative testimony as to fish 
with broken hooks in their mouths taking bait or fly 
again almost immediately, or of fish fresh from the water 
being thrown on wharves or the ground, or carried on 
strings by the hour without being killed, and in ecstatic 
enjoyment lifting - their eyes in tearful thankfulness 
for the privileges, but I notice the account from “B. F. 
ma me N. C., of the experience of the ‘‘Rev. Dr. M. 
M. Marshall, pastor of Christ Church,” who cut a slice 
from a live fish, then threw him into the water and 
straightway caught him again. It was no doubt the 
fault of the fish, the insensible fish, that he was impaled 
again (did the kind Doctor try it over again?), but I won- 
der if the ‘‘pastor of Christ Church” though he was fol- 
lowing the precepts of his gentle, thoughtful and merciful 
master.—O. O. S. 


MaskKINONGE.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. Fred 
Mather in his letter published in your number of 28th 
ult., states that FE. nobilior is called by French Canadians 
“masque allonge.” Ihave lived among French Ca.:adians 
more than thirty years, have fished and hunted with 
guides of that nationality, and have associated intimately 
with merchants, professional men and in fact all ranks of 
the same race, and never yet heard the fish called any- 
thing but maskinongé, (pronounced mas-kee-n6én-jai) be- 
ing almost precisely the same as the Chippewa name 
which was given to Col. Graves by John B. Codotte. 
There are numerous lakes, a river, a county and a town in 
this Province named Maskinongé, but none that I know 
of, called Masque Allonge. From all of which I conclude 
that the conservative French Canadian has handed down 
the name exactly as he got it from the Indians, and as 
= — aforesaid still have it.—H. R. (Montreal, 

ov. 5). 





Don’t SUFFER COLD TO ACCUMULATE on cold until your 
threat and lungs are in a state of chronic inflammation. 
Attack the first srmgteme of pulmonary irritation with Hale’s 
emer of Horehound and Tar, and achieve an easy victory. 
Prxe’s TOOTHACHE Drops cure in 1 minute.—Adv. 


$500. The 1,000,000 eggs which it is expected will 
this season, Will not cost over $1 per thousand. It will be 
remembered that the first eggs bought by Maine cost $40 per 
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THE MAINE FISH COMMISSION. 


he Press. The objective point of the 


of the journey was over a 


charge 


sioners of the State. 


work which devolves upon them. 


was a slow process. 
enemies in the rivers—the eel, pickerel and other fish—an 


not over one per cent. reach maturity. 
artificial means. 


earnest and from hatching works at Orland and Gran 


revenue of the State. 
borders. 


of the habits of salmon. 
as the Grand Banks. 


their meat. 
bered tied to them, have been set free. 
Penobscot. 
nativity. 


haunts. 
follow them to the spawning beds to devour the eggs. B 
the long course of experiments made it has been determine 
how fast salmon increase in weight and size. 
once in two years. 

called landlocked salmon. 
missioners have had their attention cal 


by poachers, who speared them. 


salmon in order to restock the Se 
Moosehead and other places. In acco: 


experiment. 


Messrs. Stillwell and Stanley had a weir of wood built 
entirely across the stream. This weir is 75 feet in length, and 
to protect it against a freshet it is weighted with 100 tons of 
At short intervals places have been left through 
which refuse matter floating down the river can pass. In 
the center of the weir, on the down river side, has been built 
a ‘“‘trap,’’ in the shape of a letter V, the apex is toward the 
n the center of the apex has been left an opening 
The sal- 
mon going up the river on his way to the spawning grounds, 

asses into the first ‘‘ trap,’’ thence into the second, and there 
He will swim around and around 
his prison, but never succeeds in passing out of the place in 
which he entered. The salmon is taken from his pen by 
means of a dip net, and placed in a pond 40x20 feet, and then 
females are separated, and placed in “ cars.’’ 
boxes 5x14 feet in size. 
They are useful for ve the salmon in a small space, and 
As good luck would 

have it a salmon had the kindness to come up the river 
Thursday, and the visitors had an opportunity to see an 


stone. 


weir. 
which enters into another trap 12x14 feet in size. 


e isa secure prisoner. 


the males an 
These are simply rough floatin 


also to tow the fish to the lake again. 


18 — salmon taken with a dip net. 
ow has this experiment succeeded? 


The weir was finished the 1st day of September, and on 
the 15th of that month the work of taking the eggs was be- 
= When all is ready for the operation to begin the men 

ress themselves in suits of oil cloth, and placed on their 
hands woolen mittens, the insides of which are roughened 
so as to hold fast to the fish. A female salmon is first taken 
trom the water and carried to the bank where the spawn is 


extracted by gentle pressure on the fish. The spawn is then 
impregnated and the work of Seeees begins. 
as the work of development begins globules are formed about 
as large as medium-sized peas, and these become hard and 
are of a yellowish amber color. The eggs are then carefully 
washed with water and placed on trays, and carefully taken, 
for they break easily, to the hatching house, which is at Edes 
Falls, two miles distant. The Commissioners, at the begin- 
ning of their experimental work, thought that during the 
season, which lasts some two months, 25 fish might be taken 
and 100,000 eggs obtained. Already 296 fish are in oT 
and it is expected that 400 in all will be taken and 1,000, 
eggs obtained. The fish already captured are fine specimens. 
One of them weighs 27lbs. and the average of the 296 is over 
10lbs., and thus it will be seen that there is almost a ton and 
a half of live salmon in the pond and cars. The salmon all 
strongly resemble the best specimens of the Penobscot River, 
and Mr. Stilwell says the most marked difference is that the 
Sebago salmon are thicker. The characteristic of the Penob- 
scot salmon is that they are round and as of good 
length. The 27-pounder taken at Crooked River isa splen- 
did specimen of the king of fish 4nd would be asplendid sub- 
ject for a oe He is to be photographed before he is 
oo his liberty. Recently 71 salmon ran into the weir in 
‘ ours. 
Prof. Baird obtained 280,000 eggs here at an ex — of 
en 






































































A those who took the Grand Trunk passenger train 
at the station in this city, Wednesday morning, were 
Hon. E. M. Stillwell, of Banger, Hon. H. O. Stanley, of Dix- 
field, Fish and Game Commissioners of Maine; R. H. Stan- 
ley, a correspondent of the Boston Globe, and a representative 
of t party was Edes 
Falls, in the town of Naples, this county, and the object of 
the visit was to inspect the new salmon hatching works at 
that place. At Mechanic Falls the train was left, anda 
team was taken for a twenty-mile trip overland. This part 
ard road, through monotonous 
scenery, and on a day when the atmosphere was heavily sur- 
d with moisture, which threatened at any moment to 
fallinrain. The ride, however, was made pleasant by the 
conversation of the Commissioners, who gave facts in rela- 
tion to and comments upon Maine’s fish and game interests. 
In 1866 or ’67 Mr. Charles G. Atkins, now an assistant of 
Prof. Baird, of Washington, D. C., and Mr. Foster, who has 
since died, were appointed the first Fish and Game Commis- 
In 1872 the present incumbents of the 
offices were appointed, and have held the positions until the 
present time because of their thorough competency to do the 


The work of re-stocking the waters of Maine with salmon, 
rightly called the king of fish, began as ear!y as 1873. Salmon 
then run to the headwaters of our rivers t0 spawn, but the 
work of re-stocking the lakes and streams in a natural way 
The spawn of the salmon has “tans 


it is estimated that from 10,000 eggs deposited by a salmon 
A resort was had to 
In 1873, the first salmon fry, the name for 
the young fish, were purchased for Maine in Ontario at a 
cost per 1,000 of $0in gold. Then experiments be yp = 

ake 
Stream good results have been obtained. The waters of 
Maine in many parts have been re-stocked with this noble 
fish, and many thousands of dollars have been added to the 
The fly-fishing has attracted tourists 
to Maine, and they have left thousands of dollars within our 


Many interesting things by experiments have been learned 
It is now well established that they 
spawn but once in two years. After spawning they go, no 
one knows where, but some think far out to sea, as far even 
It is the opinion of Prof. Baird that 
they go only to find deep water where they feed upon 
shrimps, which gives the rich color and delicate flavor to 
Salmon have been taken in the Penobscot, and 
after having been weighed and measured and tin tags num- 
In two years salmon, 
thus marked, have been caught againin the weirs of the 

A salmon always returns to the river of its 
Two salmon, one born in the Penobscot, the other 
in the St. Croix, may meet at sea, but when the time for 
their return to their former homes arrives, each seeks its old 
The salmon has its enemies and schools of suckers 


u The number 
of eggs which a salmon produces is about 600 toa pound, and 
so the number obtained from the average tish is about 5,000, 


Lake Sebago has been noted for many years for its so- 
For some — the Fish Com- 

ed to the salmon of 
Sebago. The salmon which go tothe sandy beaches of the 
headwaters of Sebago to spawn were gradually being extinct 
As many as 50 have been 
killed by two men in a night, and this too at the season 
when they were on the spawning beds. Again, the Commis- 
sioners were anxious to obtain eggs from the landlocked 
Oo waters, as well as 
ance with this plan a 
place was selected this season on Crooked River, the princi- 
pal stream which runs into Sebago, on which to conduct the 





As soon 


grouse 
sides swan and sandh 


thousand. This isa remarkably fine showing for the excel- 
lent management of our Commissioners. 

The work is in the hands of I. P. Harriman, of Orland, a 
very efficient man, who is assisted by his son E. A., and by 
Charles Floyd. When the work here is finished the salmon 
will all be taken to Sebago Lake, and _ in two years, it is ex. 

ted, will again try to seek the head waters of the Crooked 
iver. The people in this vicinity were at first very hostile 
to the undertaking, and threats were made of destroying the 
weir. Night and ~y watch is kept, and thus far no trouble 
has been experienced. Some poaching has been done on the 
river below the weir, and a few nights ago a boat, in which 
was a villainous looking spear, large enough to kill a whale, 
was captured. But the — begin to see that this work js 
for their own benefit, and look with more favor upon it. 

During the past season the Fish Commissioners have 
placed in the Kennebec, Androscoggin and Penobscot rivers 
and tributaries, 700,000 sea salmon; in Moosehead and other 
lakes in the State, 280,000 landlocked salmon; and 200,000 
into the St. Croix River. These last were placed jointly by 
Maine and New Brunswick, a province whose people know 
the benefit of protecting fish and game, and of re-stocking 
its lakes and rivers. The best of feeling exists between 
Maine and New Brunswick on this question, and they will 
continue jointly to work for the accomplishment of stil] 
greater results. 

The people of New Brunswick are much more advanced 
in this matter of protection to fish and game than in many 
of the States of the Union. Asa mater of fact no State has 
as yet taken the advanced steps in this direction which 
Maine has. Massachusetts pays a small sum, very small, to 
help to sustain the salmon hatchery at Grand Lake in this 
State, but it only amounts to a drop in the bucket to what 
that State ought to expend. Our own State should continue 
to do more from year to year. The coming winter the Legis- 
lature should appropriate at least $20,000, and this sum could 
be wisely expended in the building of fish ways, in hatching 
eggs of salmon and other fish, and in many directions. Our 
Legislature, on a whole, look at this matter from the true 
view, and there is not much doubt but that they will adopt 
a liberal policy. 

Once in awhile a man is found, like the old fellow near 
Bangor, who wanted the close time on catching white perch 
and black bass removed because, he said, the fish had become 
so plentiful that when his meadows were overflowed by the 
spring freshets the fish ate the roots of his grass, and de- 
stroyed the prospects of a hay crop. He said that he should 
sue the State for damages. A man visited the camp at Edes 
a few daysago and was accompanied by his little boy. He 
bemoaned his fate because he was prevented from spearing 
salmon. A gentleman said to him that if a wholesale de- 
struction of salmon was allowed that his little boy and the 
rest of the rising generation would have no salmon, as they 
would be extinct. His reply was that he didn’t care a con- 
tinental for the rising generation; that it was for his own 
gratification for which he lived. Fortunately there are com- 
paratively few who allow selfishness to be paramount to the 
public welfare. There are no such lakes, ponds and rivers, 
no such grounds for hunting in the world, as there are in 
Maine to-day, is the opinion of a gentleman well qualified to 
judge. The revenue from this source is enormous, as the 
sportsmen from other States now visit. this State in large 
numbers. It is said that the eighty salmon caught by fly- 
fishing at the dam at Bangor last season were the means of 
bringing people to that city who expended at least $5,000. 

Referring now more particularly to Sebago. It is for the 
interest of the people in all the towns about that sheet of 
water and its tributaries; it is for the interest of the city of 
Portland, of the people of all Western Maine to aid the Com- 
missioners in the work which has been begun in restocking 
the lake with salmon. In a few years it would be the finest 
salmon fishing ground in the world, and would attract visit- 
ors from all parts of the country, and thus be a means of 
adding to the wealth of the State. 

Public opinion in favor of protective fish and game laws 
is now oo in advance of what it was only a few years 
ago, and the majority of our citizens now believe in giving 
our faithful commissioners more assista’ice, so as to encour- 
age them in their work.—Portland (Me.) Press. 


LIVE CARP SHIPPED WiTHOUT WATER.—Last 
week Mr. Valentine Stilabower, a carp breeder at Edinburg, 
Ind., sent some live carp to State Fish Commissioner Enos 
B. Reed, at Indianapolis, Ind., packed in ‘‘excelsior,’’ a sort 
of wood shaving, and they arrived safely and lived afterward. 
Mr. Reed, in an editorial note in The People, says: ‘‘On last 
Wednesday we received a box of live carp—eight in number 
—from Mr. Valentine Stilabower, the extensive carp raiser 
of Edinburg, Ind. They were covered by excelsior packing 
and lay in a double row on top of one another and must have 
been at least three hours on the road. To say that we were 
surprised expresses it but feebly. We had never heard of 
carp being shipped dry, and here they were alive and kicking 
and not a drop of water around them. They embraced scale 
and mirror and were about the handsomest carp we have 
ever seen. We lost no time in putting the carp into our pond. 
They are doing well.” 


BLACK BASS IN EUROPE.—We have a private letter 
from Count von dem Borne, of Berneuchen, Germany, which 
says that an agent of the Marquis of Exeter was at his ponds 
recently after black bass for English waters and took 1,432 
fish. We do not understand why this fish should be im- 

orted into England from Germany, because the Marquis of 

ixeter has had ten times the number of black bass that 
Herr von dem Borne has had, and, therefore, should be able 
to supply Germany by this time. We know that the latter 
gentleman has been very successful in breeding black bass, 
as he has in the case of many other fishes; but from the facts 
stated above it looks as though the Marquis of Exeter has not 
met with much success with his fish. 


CARP.—This week a car load of young carp will leave 
Washington for New York city, consigned to Mr. E. G. 
Blackford, Fulton Market, for distribution to applicants in 
New York and neighboring States. ——— should be 
made by letter as soon as possible. In former years twenty 
fish were given to each eens, but we do not know 
whether the allowance has been increased or not. On Mon- 
day last we saw one hundred carp, averaging three pounds 
each, on Mr. Blackford’s slabs. ey were 1n excellent con- 
dition and came from ponds at Absecom, N. J. There is a 
very limited sale for the fish in the city. 


DR. BAIRD.—Among those to whom were awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, at the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of Harvard College, appears the 
name of ‘Spencer Fullerton Baird, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Director of the National Museum; United 
States Fish Commissioner, promoter of zoological science.’ 





The Portland Oregonian says, “The spostsman of the 
Northwest has no mutterings to make over his variety of 
shooting. He can go into eastern Oregon and shoot rairie 
chickens, and fish to his heart’s content. Within two hours 
travel of the metropolis of the North Pacific coast he can 
shoot within twenty-four hours elk, deer, bear, panther, 
pheasant, geese, quail, pigeon, mallard duck, widgeon, 
canvasback, teal, societal. gray duck, bluebill and snipe, be- 
crane. 
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The Kennel. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Ca, 





FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Dec. 1 to 8.—First Dog Show of the Inter-State Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association, Cairo, Ill. A. A. Cowdery, Secretary, Cobden, 


as 15 to 17.—Second Annual Show of the Western Connec- 
ticut Poultry Association. Fra D. Hallett, Superintendent, 
Winsted, Conn. Entries close Dec. 4. 

April 12, 1887.—Thirteenth Annual a Show of the Western 
Pennsylvania Poultry Society, at Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, 


Tre’ ° 
Serene FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov 22.—Eighth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, at High Point, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, 
Kings county, N. Y. 

Nov. 23.—Fifth Annual Field Trials of the Robins Island Club, 
Robins Island, L. I. Open to members only. \. Wateroury, Sec- 


retary. 

hen 1.—First Annual Field Trials of the Irish Setter Club, at 
Salisbury, N. C. . Dunphy, President, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Dec. 18. -—Eighth Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, at Grand Junction, Tenn. 

Dec. 14.—Inaugural Field Trials of the Texas Field Trials Club. 
For members only. John F. Sharp, Secretary, Marshall, Tex. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


"= AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address ‘American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 4236. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The following additional entries have been made for the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club’s field trials: 


DERBY. 

MINNETONKA.—English setter bitch (Don Juan—Petrel 
III.}; Jos. Fronefield, Jr. 

DUKE WIND’EM.—English setter dog (Rebel Wind’em— 
Leda); M. Richardson. 

MEMBERS’ STAKE. 

WEE CLARA.—English setter bitch (Count Noble—Dashing 

Romp); E. W. Jester. 
OPEN STAKE. 
KnoB.—English setter dog (Grouse—Flora); G. Schreiber. 
Reports from New Jersey indicate plenty of quail, but the 


Grace. ED IRISH. 


WESTERN TRIALS. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.] 


BILENE, Kan.. Nov. 9.—The All-Aged Stakes of the 
Western Field Trials Association were begun to-day. 
The weather fine, but coverdry. Birds found in sufficient 
numbers. The judges are Messrs. A. Merriman, A. A. Whip- 
ple, H. H. Briggs. The starters were drawn as follows: 
NATALIE (J. Hayward, Jr.), black, white and tan bitch 
(Gladstone—Donna J.), 
against 
Dick BERWYN (H. P. Dillon), black, white and tan dog 
(Dashing Berwyn—Vanity Fair). 





Bape (Castleman Kennels), liver and white dog (Meteor 
—De i 


against 
Dick B. (J. I. Case, Jr.), black and white dog (McKinney 
—Flossy). 
BLITZ BURGLAR D. (W. B. Smith), black, white and tan 
dog (Burglar—Queen Dido), 
against 
CoRNER STONE (J. W. Blythe), liverfand white dog (Meteor 
—<Accident). 





oe (Castleman Kennel), liver and white dog (Meteor— 
ell), 


yoy . 
Dice T. (N. B. Nesbitt), black and white dog (Cashier— 
e). 





Crow (J. R. Daugherty), black dog (Starr’s; Broncho—Wad- 
dell’s Fan), 
against 


CouUNTEss LLEWELLIN (G. H. Laughten), lemon and white 
bitch (Druid—Princess Draco). 


BRIDGEPORT (E. E. Pray), black, white and tan dog (Dash- 
ing Monarch—Vannette), 


against 
Pina D. (R. C. Van Horn), red dog (Lord Dufferin—Queen 
Ss). 


LuFra (N. B. Nesbitt), blue belton and tan bitch (Dog 
Whip—Juno), 
against 


Kine BELTON (J. I. Case, Jr.), blue belton dog (Count Noble 
—Rosalind). 


NELLIE TRUE (A. J. Gleason), white and liver bitch (Robert 
le Diable—Dixie), 


against 
Don BuRGLAR D. (G. H. Laughten), black, white and tan 
dog (Burglar—Queen Dido). 


Spot BELTON (J. I. Case, Jr.), blue belton bitch (Dick B.— 
Belle Belton) a bye. 
inners first series: Natalie, Dick B., Cornerstone, Rod, 
Crow, Bridgeport. SPECIAL. 


THE AMERICAN MASTIFF CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 3 
As the positions of the American members of the English 
Mastiff Club and the recently organized American Mastiff 
Club have become somewhat a matter of public comment, it 
may be well for me to state what the facts are and why there 
should be any opposition on the part of American mastiff 
men to the newly organized club. The prime and vital one 
is the well founded and almost universal belief that it was 
started in the interests of a clique and as a balm to their 
own wounded feelings, by the aa exhihitors at the 
last New York show. That this belief is well founded is 
shown by the secrecy with which the affair was man . 
no public notice whatever having been given of the intent to 
form such a club. That it was a‘ scheme of three disap- 
pointed exhibitors is shown by such prominent and represent- 
ative mastiff men as Perry, Haldeman, Winchell, Aston, 
etc., not being invited to icipate in the formation of the 
club, and if support of this view is needed, it is had in the 
appointment of these three disgruntled exhibitors as half of 

































little dog, bred and still exhibited by one of “‘the triumvir- 
ate.” essrs. Mead and — are the only men in it well 
men at large, but they are 

do not know 


and favorably known to masti 
swamped wae “packing of the jury.’ 


either Mr. Belknap or Mr. Bowditch and find no general 
knowledge of them, but all that I can learn of them is to 
their credit, and I firmly believe that neither of the four 


would have had a hand in the organization of the club had 
they known that care had been taken to prevent such repre- 
sentative mastiff men as those I have named, from any — 

r. 


ticipation in its organization. In fact I can answer for 


Mead, as he took the trouble to notify me of the proposed 
meeting. That it may be possible for those left out to now 
come in (only possible, mind you, two black balls exclude) 
does not help the matter, for which of us cares to come in at 
the tail of the hunt after the power has been firmly lodged in 
the hands of the “‘you tickle me, I’ll tickle you’’ Council of 
Three? I have no hesitation in saying that it was the most 
deliberate insult to the mastiff men of America to form a 
club and not invite the most prominent mastiff men in the 


country to join it. 


Note how differently gentlemen arrange such affairs: The 


Collie Club was charged with or leaving Mr. Terr 
without notice of their proposed organization, and althoug 


it seems to have been entirely unintentional, they promptly 

ber of the com- 
mittee, and if my suspicions are correct, they about forced 
Mr. Terry on to it; apparently, in their estimation, they 


amended their by-laws, increasing the num 


could not stand even an appearance of tricker 


Now as to the American members of the Ola ‘English Mas- 
tiff Club. They are fourteen in number, eight of whom 


have been elected since the formation of the American club. 


I can speak for six of these, that under no circumstances 
would they join with the American club, or even show under 
their judges, as long as the club remains asitis. The only 
member of the English club who is also one of the ‘‘Ameri- 
It is a very serious blunder to suppose 
that the decision of the English committee against the erec- 
tion of an American branch, is a defeat of the purpose of the 
American members, as they never asked that, and time will 


can’’ is Mr. Mead. 


speedily show the kind of metal they are made of. 


An obscure writer, more distinguished for broad brogue 
than brains, and whose murder of English rivals his boot 
licking of the W. K. C., has recently emptied his bucket of 
hogwash on this subject, but as he has been the only one to 
attempt a whitewash of the pewter medal fraud, perhaps I 
am unwise in departing from my practice of taking no notice 
of what he scribbles, as nobody forms or changes an opinion 


on his blatant drivel. W. WADE. 
Hutton, Pa., Nov. 4. 


NEWS FROM HIGH POINT. 


EAVING New York at 4:30 P. M. on Wednesday, I ar- 
rived here the next morning. High Point has not 
changed much within the year, nor has there been much 
change in the population, although the pickaninnies appear 
to be slightly on the increase. The weather here for the last 
| « f two or three months has been hot and dry, with but very 
fine weather has interfered with duck shooting at Havre de: little rain, and consequently shooting has been poor. Birds 
ut most of 

the broods were late hatched, and, as a rule, they are but 
little more than half grown, they will soon be in good con- 
dition, however, as there is an abundance of feed. To-day 
the welcome rain commenced falling about noon, and 
although at this writing the indications point to fair 
weather, enough has fallen toinsure good sport among the 
birds. The ground has become softened, which will prove a 
as hitherto it has been impossible 
for them to do much work without becoming crippled by 
cutting their feet on the sharp stones which were immov- 


are reported more plenty than for some years, 


great blessing to the dogs 


ably set in the hard baked surface of the ground. 
York, and my old s 


condition of my 


the score. This doubt became more aggressive as the da 


enjoyable day. 


Upon my arrival here I found Mr. Coster and Buckellew at 
the Dalteview House busily engaged in arranging the details 
for the trials. Mr. F. R. Hitchcock, the only other member 
near here, is at Thomasville. Several handlers with their 


strings are located in the vicinity. Luke W. and John 


White are at Thomasville, C. Tucker is about eight miles 


west from here, T. M. Aldrich is at Progress, Alonzo Koll at 


Greensboro, R. M. Morgan at Linwood, E. H. Haight is near 


Statesville, and J. N. Lewis and J. C. Vail are near Raleigh. 
I have seen none of them yet, and, theref»re, cannot give the 
names of the winners before next week. The Members’ 
Stake will probably prove to be the most interesting event of 
the kind that has yet been seen. The entries a a - 
ceived are: Buckellew, W. A. Coster; Brimstone, H. E. 
Hamilton; Bang Grace, J. L. Breeze; Brandon, J. O’H. 
Denny; Gloster, Edward Dexter, and Slocum, J. Simpkins. 
Messrs. J. O. Donner, D. S. Gregory, F. R. Hitchcock, R. C. 
Cornell, G. DeF. Grant, J. W. Orth and J. Henrich have sig- 
nified their intention to enter, and it is probable that several 
others will also do so. Mr. Coster is confident that there will 
be at least twenty entries. I hope to be able to give a full 
list in season for publication next week. The Derby also 
promises to be very interesting and to have a larger number 
of starters than has previously been seen. Many of the en- 
tries are reported to be going nicely and sure to start, and we 
may confidently look for a closely contested race. It is yet 
early to form an opinion as to the number of starters in the 
All-Aged Stake, but it is safe to say that it will be much 
greater than that of any Years year. A few heavy frosts 
and a little more rain will put the fields in capital order and 
insure a successful meeting. SHADOW. 


Hie Port, Nov. 6. 


COLLIE SWEEPSTAKES.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have the pleasure of giving the ———-. notice: ‘‘A special 
cash prize of not less than $50 has been offered in addition to 
the sweepstakes of 1887, to be open for competition only to 
puppies whelped after Aug. 1, 1886, provided ten or more 
entries of this age are made. This prize will be given to the 
best dog or bitch. Exhibitors must conform to the rules 





that govern the sweepstakes, and entries are to be made in 


the same manner.” 
tries close Dec. 1, 1886. Information and blanks on ai 


wish to remind collie owners that en- 


le 


lica- 
the original executive committee, with a gentleman as sec- | tion.—GEORGE A. ag ed and Treasurer ( Wal. 


who is only known to mastiff men as the owner of a| nut street, Philadelphia, 


iene te 

























































esterday in company with the Messrs. Brower, of New 

ooting companion, Mr. A. E. Smith, of 
this place, and his Irish setter Birdo, I took a turn among 
the birds. I had taken every precaution to insure a success- 
ful campaign, but some of the boys, anxious to see the inside 
of the old gun, had actually swabbed it out. This was a 
damper and I was in a dubious state of mind as to the result. 
Driving out of town a few miles we struck out across the 
fields toward a run near which Birdo found a nice bevy and 
scored a point. There is a peculiarity about his points that 
is rarely seen. When on single birds or when backing he is 
rigid and puts on considerable style, but when a bevy is be- 
fore him you can generally make a close estimate of the 
number of birds by the more or less animated and expressive 
wag of histail. Ashe was working it for all it was worth on 
this occasion we were not surprised when we walked in front 
of him to raise a large bevy. Some of them went in my di- 
rection and I gave it tothem right and left, and under the 
excitement claimed the two that dropped, but as I cooled 
down and realized the enormous handicap imposed by the 
gun, I was tortured with the doubt that 
perhaps stray pellets from the other guns were entitled to 


wore on and several birds escaped notwithstanding my well- 
directed aim. Finally, by repeated firing I got the old gun 
in condition, and a fair share of a fair bag was scored to its 
credit. The weather was simply perfect and we had a most 





NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The field trials of the National Field Trials Club, an- 
nounced for Dec. 6, will be postponed to Dec. 13. 

There will be a meeting of the members of the club Tues- 
day, Dec. 14, at 8 P. M., at Grand Junction, Tenn., for elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such other business as 
may be brought before the club. 

thew onenene with the Southern Passenger Committee 
to return all who Ray full fare going to attend the trials at 
Grand Junction, Tenn., Dec. 13, at one-third fare on the 
certificate plan. Gentlemen intending to visit these trials 
and who desire to return at one-third fare, should write to 
B. M. Pam, Secretary of the National Field Trial 
Club, La Grange, Tenn., for a certificate, which they will 
— to the ticket agent, when they purchase their ticket 

Grand Junction, and uest the ticket agent to fill out 
the necessary blanks. This certificate should be returned 
and presented to Mr. Stephenson at the trials, who will in- 
dorse it good for return ticket. 

W. B. SHATTUC, President. 


MASTIFFS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I ask you to put the inclosed extracts in parallel 
column. Cuas. H. Mason. 
From Forest and Stream Aug. /6, /883. From Forest and Stream Nov. 4, 1886. 

Iam willing atanytime tocn- | have never expressed an 
ter into a leugthy discussion opinion of a dog without saying 
(with any practicalman writing then, or having said at some 
over his own signature) of the previous time, that it was baced 
merits of pointers and setters, on a photo. W. WADE. 
or the various non-sportin ’ 
classes with which I have hai 
lengthy experience, but I cannot 
waste my time arguing with 
gentlemensuch as * * * who 
have not bred good dogs or won 
the highest honors at our shows. 

Caas. H. MAson. 


STAFFORD AND WAVERLY.—New York, Nov. 5.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I have deferred alluding to your 
report of the Stafford Springs show, expecting to see some 
comment upon it in — number of Nov. 4. It seems to me 
that as you always claim to criticise sporting matters fairly, 
impartially and fearlessly, your aquiescence in the report of 
the show in your number of Oct. 28, signed ‘‘Stafford,’’ vio- 
lates your creed. The Stafford Kennel Club deserves the 
severest censure for a badly conducted and ill-benched show. 
What exhibitors of other breeds have to say at the absence 
of a catalogue and the almost open air benching of the 100 (?) 
dogs, comprising the exhibits in all the classes, in a tent 
ventilated with rents, I do not know; but I for one as an ex- 
hibitor of fox-terriers, and at that, of my best two terriers, 
Safety and Bacchanal, in the pink of condition, protest 
against your claim to fairness, if you permit the awards, in 
this class at least, to pass le Be as well as the 
wretched manner in which the entire show was conducted. 
Mr. Tallman, not Dr. Walton, judged fox-terriers, and, I 
understand, was pressed into it against his will and 
acceded to the importunities of the management with 
the apology that he knew nothing about fox-terriers. 
He is essentially a sporting dog admirer and owner, 
and a reflection upon anything beyond his knowledge 
about fox-terriers is far from my intention, quite the con- 
trary. There is nothing even close in the competition be 
tween Safety and Di nor much more between Raby Tyrant 
IT. and Bacchanal, while Somerset Mike is to a good fox-ter- 
rier what a cart horse is to an Arabian, and no one is better 
aware of it than your kennel reporting staff. I was deceived 
by the representations of the secretary of the Stafford Ken- 
nel Club, as to the intended high standard of this year’s 
show, and consequently made my entries. For being thus 
victimized, while I confess it was done in a most polite and 
tempting manner, I have but myself to blame, but it is to be 
hoped that the American Kennel Club will not in like man- 
ner fall a prey to the blandishments of the Stafford Kennel 
Club’s very courteous and plausible secretary and admit it 
tomembership. I asked youin a recent number to do me the 
justice to correct the statement that Diadem competed at 

averley. Instead of this, you reiterated that she had. She 
was taken into the ring by Mr. Lacy, and at the instance of 
some of my friends taken out again before the competition 
began, as the hair had not grown out on a bare spot on her 
back sufficiently to allow her tocompete. She will, if her 
present excellent condition continues, I trust, appear at the 
spring shows, and then she will be most cheerfully sub- 
mitted to your criticism.—AUGUST BELMONT, JR. [If all the 
exhibits were in normal condition the awards named were 
wrong; we agree with our correspondent on that point. It 
was distinctly stated by our Stafford correspondent that Mr. 
Tallman judged the sporting classes, among which of course 
fox-terriers were included, though Mr. Beimont’s remarks 
appear to imply the contrary. As to the Diadem incident 
at Waverly we can only reiterate the exact statement of fact 
already made by us, namely, that the bitch Diadem was 
taken into the ring and was ordered out by the judge. In 
other words she was brought before the judge in the ring for 
competition, and the judge, refusing to pass upon her in her 
condition, directed Mr. Lacy to take her out. If Mr. Bel- 
mont wishes any further assurance of this he will get it by 
consulting either Mr. Lacy or the judge himself.] 


SALE OF DOGS.—At Madison Square Garden on Mon- 
day last, at the close of the horse sale, a number of deer- 
hounds and fox-terriers were sold. The former were from 
the kennels of Mr. Edward Kelly, and the terriers came in 
part from Mr. a Ay kennel, and in part from that of Mr. 
August Belmont, Jr. Dog men did not seem to be present 
in great numbers, and the bidding was slow. The sale 
opened with Mr. Kelly’s deerhounds. Mac, by Paddy, 4 
years, winner of five first and seven champion prizes, started 
at $50, and ran up to $205, at which price Mr. Jas, Mortiraer 
secured him. Perth, by Gillie, 5 yrs., sold for 350. Bras, 5, 
by Bruce, brought $50, and Mercia, 5, by Warwick, went for 
$10. Four promising bitch pies sold for $15 each. The 
fox-terriers started with Mr. Kelly’s champion Scarsdale, 4 

ears, by Joker. Mr. John Dunne got him for $120; Clover 

elle, a prize bitch, brought $75, and Clover Blossom, 350. 
Eight others belonging to Mr. Kelly were sold at lower 

rices. Mr. Belmont’s consignment consisted of six fox- 

triers. Blemton Saffron, 1883, by Belgrave Primrose, 
brought #40; Blemton Rosebud, 1883, by Warren Joe, $32; 
Blemton Marigold, 1884, by Terror, $30; Blemton Tansy, 1885, 
$15; Dancer, March, 1886, by Regent Vox, $25, and frisky 
March, 1886, by Regent Vox, $22. 


WINSTED SHOW.—The premium lists and entry blanks 
are now ready and may be had on application to the —- 
tendent, F. D. Hallett, Winsted, Conn. American Kennel 
Club rules will govern. Fifty-five classes. Premiums for 
most breeds; dog class, $5 and $3; bitch class, $5 and $3, and 
puppy class, 33 and $2. an specials, ranging from $10 
= to a dozen cans of dog food. 


DOG LOST.—My W. A. Coster’s Nellie Druid strayed 
away last Saturday. Is small, black and white, and some- 
what stiff in hindquarters. Return to Mr. Coster’s resi- 
dence on Linden Boulevard, fourth house from Flatbush 
avenue, Flatbush, L. I., or to me.—HERM. F. SCHELLHASS (6 
Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.). - Os 
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IRISH SETTER TRIALS.—Editor Forest and Stream 
Please state that no handler will be 


entry on the 





KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for retaining duplicates, 


are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
(2 Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Joe Fellows and Ruby Fellows. By E. A. Higgings, Cohocton. 
N. Y., for black cocker spaniel dog and bitch, whelped Oct. 22, 
1886, by Bosco (A.K. 1%. 3991) out of Silk’s Pearl (Hi 
nell Sunshine). 

Jim Feilows and Snap Fellows. By E. A. Higgins, Cohocton, N.Y., 
for liver cocker spaniel dogs, whelped Aug. 12, 1886, by Royal Jet 
(A.K.R. 2002) out of imported Flirt. 

Col. Sam. By Chas. Streety, Cohocton, N. Y., for liver cocker 
spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 12, 1886, by Royal Jet (A.K.R. 2002) out 
of imported Flirt. 

Dick Feliows. By E. A. Higgins, Cohocton, N.Y., for black cocker 
spaniel dog, whelped Oct. 22, 1886, by Bosco (A.K.R. 8991) out of 

ilk’s Ruby (Hornell Silk—Hornell Sunshine). 

Roger. By L. Gardner, Mount Vernon, N. Y., for white, black 
and tan English setter dog, whelped Dec. 13, 1885, by Count Noble 
out of Queen uo 

Sport. By G. B. Sweetnam, Toronto, Can., for solid black cocker 
spaniel dog, whel July 20, 1886 by Black’ Pete (Obo, Jr.—Phon- 
sie) out of Bessie C. (Obo I.—Darkie). 

Modjeska and M’liss. By Terra Cotta Kennels, Toronto, Can., 
for white with black head and white with black head and shoul- 
der and spot on root of tail greyhound bitches, whelped Oct. 16, 
1886, by Memnon (Caliph—Polly) out of Stealing Away. 

Mollie McGuire, Meg Merrillics and Mounlight. By Terra Cotta 
Kennels, Toronto, Can., for two white with fawn heads and one 
white with fawn patch on head greyhound bitches, whelped Oct. 
16, 1886, by Memnon (Caliph—Polly) out of Stealing Away. 

Middictonand Magician. By Terra Cotta Kennels, Toronto, Can., 
for black and white and white with fawn patches on eyes grey- 
hound dogs, whelped Oct. 16, 1886, by Memnon (Caliph—Polly) out 


of Stealing Away. 
BRED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Mollic—Rego. Dudley Holbrook’s (Sing Sing, N. Y.) mastiff 
a (A.K.R. 3879) to Dwight Holbrook’s Kego (A.K.R. 
341), Oct. 28. 

Countess—liford Caution. E. H. Hoore’s (Melrose, Mass.) mastiff 
bitch Countess (Turk—Jule) to his Ilford Caution, Oct. 

Bess—Iiford Caution. E. H. Moore’s (Melrose, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
Bess (Major—Moll) to his Ilford Caution, Oct. 16. 

Gip—Merchant Prince. E. H. Moore’s (Melrose, Mass.) St. Ber- 
nard bitch Gip (Rex—Brunhild) to his Merchant Prince, Oct. 28. 

Gloria—Merchant Prince. J. K. Emmett’s (Albany, N. Y.) St. 
Bernard bitch Gloria (Rector—Jura) to E. H. Moore’s Merchant 
Priuce, Oct. 19. : 

Dora—Beaufort. J. hosing (Wilkesbarra, Pa.) pointer bitch 
—_ Bang Bang—Rose) to C. H. Mason’s Beaufort (A.K.R. 694), 

ct. 28. 

Patti M.—Croxteth. Reserve Kennels’ (Cleveland, O.) pointer 
re M. (A.KK.R. 4652) to Neversink Lodge Kennels’ Croxteth, 

ct. 30. 

Lady Mac—Montrose. Dr. A. P. Smith's (Newton, Conn.) collie 
bitch Lady Mac (King Macbeth—Midlothian Lassie) to Lothian 
Kennels’ Montrose (A.1S.R. 891), Aug. 16. 

Black Diamond—Montrose. Lothian Kennels’ (Stepney, Conn.) 
colle bitch Black Diamond (King Macbeth—F annie, A.K.R. 881) to 
their Montrose (A.K.R. 891), Oct. 15, 

Lady Edgecomb—Montrose. Lothian Kennels’ (Stepney, Conn.) 
Tg eg ee bitch Lady Edgecomb to their Montrose (A.K.R. 

, Oct. 12. 

Libbie—Montrose. Lothian Kennels’ (Stepney, Conn.) imported 
collie bitch Tibbie (Tramp—Heather) to t eir Montrose ( wK.R. 
891), Sept. 29. e 

Midiotiiian Lassitc—Montrose. Lothian Kennels’ (Stepney, Conn.) 
collie bitch Midlothian Lassie (A.K.R. 2124) to their Montrose 
(A.K.R. 891). Oct. 1. 4 : 

Madie—Montrose. W.E. Disbrow’s (Bridgeport, Conn.) imported 
collie bitch Madie to Lothian Kennels’ Montrose (A.K.R. 891), 
Sept. 22. 

Fannie—Montrose. Wm. Ryan's (Monroe, Conn.) collie bitch 
Fannie to Lothian Kennels’ Montrose, Aug. 13. 

Janct—Montrose. W. T. Weils’s (Hartford Conn.) collie bitch 
Janet (Ben Ledi—Tibbie) to Lothian Kennels’ Montrose (A. K.R. 
891), Sept. 22. 

WHELPS. 

te” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Silk’s Pearl. E. A. Higgins’s (Cohocton, N. Y.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Silk’s Pearl (Hornell Silk—Hornell Sunshine), Oct. 22, three 
(two dogs, by H. C. Hart's Bosco (A.K.R, 3991). 

Judy. Excelsior Irish Water Spaniel Kennels’ (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Irish water spaniel bitch Judy A ny Mg | Oct. 2, six (five 
dogs), by their The O’Donoghue (Mickey Free iy O’Connor). 

Stealing Away. Terra Cotta Kennels’ (Toronto, Can.) greyhound 
bitch Stealing Away, Oct. 16, nine (four dogs), by their Memnon 
(Caliph—Polly); two dead. 

Ferry. T. I. Rivers’s (Bridgeport, Conn.) pointer bitch Ferry 
(Tammany—Erie), Oct. 16, seven (.hree dogs), by Westminster Ken- 
nel Club’s Bang Bang. 

SALES. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Tamera. Fawn mastiff bitch, age not given, Ww Beau out of 
— by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to R. A. Craig, St. Paul, 
nn. 

liford Hugo. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped_ July 11, 1886, by Ilford 
Caution out of Brenda il., by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to E. L. 
White, Lowell, Mass. 

liford Senator. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Dec. 20, 1885, by Il- 
ford Cautiou out of Brenda II., by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to 
S. R. Bailey, Amesbury. a; 

Turk. Fawn mastiff dog, a e not given, by Rajah out of Brenda, 
by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to Wm. Hood, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

Buck Gladstone. Black, white and tan English setter dog, 
whelped Aug. 9, 1886, by Rex Gladstone (A.K.R. 2167) out of Little 
i. by G. F. Clark, St. George’s, Del., to Geo. Schikorsky, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Nobie Wind’em. Blue belton English setter dog, whel July 
15, 1886, by Rex Gladstone (A.K.R. 7167) out of Countess Wind’em 

A.K.R. 2560), by G. F. Clark, St. George’s, Del., to Geo. Schikorsky, 
es Moines, la. 

Clara Wind’cm and Cora Wind’em. Black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter bitches, whelped July 15, 1886, by Rex Gladstone out of 
Countess Wind’em, by G. F. Clark, St. George’s, Del,, to Geo. 
Schikorsky, Des Moines, Ia. 

Grover and Frankie. Fawn mastiff dog and bitch, whelped May 
6, 1886, by Ilford Caution out of Countess, by E. H. Moore, Melrose, 
Mass., to C. 8. Betts, Orlando, Fla. 

Merchant Prince—Miranda whelp. Orange and white St. Ber- 
nard dog, whelped July 12, 1886, by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to 
O. W. Goodrich, Hiusdale, Mass. 

Merchant Prince—Bernie V. whelp. Orange and white St. Ber- 
nard dogs, whelped April 23, 1886, by E. H. Geore, Melrose, Mass., 
gne a to H. S. Pitken, Hartford, Conn., and R. C. Quiggle, 

‘oledo, O. 

liford Caution—Brenda IT. whelps. Fawn mastiff dogs, whelped 
July 11, 1886. by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., one each to wey, 
Morse, Omaha, Neb., and C. F. Cluett, Troy, N. Y. 

liford Caution—Oountess whelps. Fawu mastiffs, whelped May 6, 
1880, by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., a dog to C. W. Goodrich, 

nsdale, Mass., and a bitch to R. M. Conway, Owensboro, Ky. 

Obo Il.—Darlae whelps. Black cocker spaniels, whel: Sept. 9, 
1886, by P. Cullen, Salmon Falls, N. H., a OE J. P. Willey, same 
place, and a bitch to C, F. Hamilton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Obo Il.—Darkie wee. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whel 
Mare: 24, 1896, by P. Cullen, Salmon Falls, N. H., to J. P. Willey, 

ace. 

Eicho, Jr.—Pequot Jess whelp. Red Irish setter dog, whelped 
July 28, 1886, by Freestone Kennels, Middletown, Conn., to Ralph 
8 ae ped N 

ince. mon and whi nglish setter dog. whel ovem- 
ber, 1882, by Uknow out of Queen, by Chautauqua Kennels, Sheri- 
oF sii ceetag ener DE om a 
0. ed Irish se og, whe . .K. 
Fred M. qeeaeets, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Associated Pan P Mee 
















: mitted to run any 
dog in the Irish Setter Club field trials who has trained an 
ounds on which the trials are to be held. 
Everything looks very favorable for the meet. The entries 
will close Nov. 15.—MAx WENZEL (Fisher’s Island, N. ¥.) 


cornell Silk—Hor- 





[Nov. 11, 1886. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


t 


. Banderole. Tri-color basset hound bitch, whel May 3, 1 Diess, who recorded 88. The City Guard Rifle Clu posed 
by Nemours (A.K.R. 870) out of Fleur de Lis (A.K.R. 2387), by ae members of the B Company, Ist {nfantry, had its me, compond 0 
¢ ated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa., to John Skwardson, Chestnut a shoot. re t and the scores of the winners of the vari. 
ous classes, are as follows: 

















































































ill, Pa. 
Midget. Black, tan and white beagle bitch, whelped 1982(A.K.R. First Class Medal. 
— y Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia Pa., to E. C. ‘Koous. AS Ramm, 200yds.... ‘3 Gee es” 64544544444 
alden, Mass. on! edal. 
Count’ Waldo (A.K.R. 1501)—Lofty (A.K.R. 2831) whelp. Fawn | A Shula, 200yds................ hie ainacsaka San tah 444455544 5-4 
mastiff bitch, age not given, by Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Third Class Medal. 
Pa., to Albert A. bes Louisville, Ky. F'S Taylor, 200yds............0..eeeccccereeees 3384345344 3-3 f 
Ted Llewellin _ "R. 599)—Trusty Gladstone (A.K.R. 1550) whelp. Capt. F. A. Kuhls and Gen. Lew Townsend had several matches 
Black, white and tan Llewellin setter bitch, whelped November, | for tonic cups before the 200yds. target. After his first defeat, fo 
— apes Kennels, Sheridan N. Y., to Mr. Fenton, em a repeatedly ——— nn, 7 darknesg e 
n, N. Y. nterven ‘ore he mad 
Nemours (A.K.R. 870)—Fleur de Lis (A.K.R. 2387) whelps. Tri- | by the Captain. Eee ee . ps 
color and lemon and white basset hound bitches (two), whelped NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 31.—The following score was made dur. & 
pag 6. ses, © , Morris eens, Barrytown, N. Y., to ociated | in; Ly week at Clinton’s gallery, at 30yds., out of a possible 168 > 
Sir Kateer—Gipsey wlielps. Three black, white and tan smooth- Win Mieeie Sos Va Sle geicoe 162 = 
coated shephe ogs, Whelped Aug. 31, 1886 Ls A, We PatOn, FO CIO a oo cc ccicesevcosvece 162 & 
Skaueateles, N. Y., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa, A.B Rice. 00.0... 161 ae 
pce aeceeiniacs ese esata thas Ruch..........ceseceeee 159 cal 
KENNEL MANAGEMENT. wche Scliowinn ts’ ths ‘sesale of Ge sheeting guasch Kaswpan the ton 
t@ No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. — ae Se a Sone eee 8 ae mers tif, 
W. R.8., Providence.—Is there any cure for a dog who has fits Soyds., bullseye 2in., possible 325 points: ” - S 
when hunted? Ans. Keep the bowels free with castor oil. Give Eicke Team. Hunter Team. int 
ten drops of the tincture of nux vomica_three times daily. There | M Hunter....................5- RE EP RE asc cccvanence.ccecws 275 up 
are very many causes for fits in dogs. Full particulars would aid | Geo Boydell................... 262 C Schindler....... eneecassaua 272 Bal 
us in making a diagnosis. Thos Brockett............ coeee@ C ANTONS......... crecesesoees 270 The 
CN RE OS ee rere 275 me 
at pers TS - ot sana eeesgincamueen = era 
. ° er m Skinner........ wecuseewa 10 
Rifle and Crap Shooting. isoo 158 ane 
J. T. Seaward and F. Baker, scorers; H. L. Kenny, judge. hie 
Eicke Team No. 2 and the Atlantic Team had a shoot on Satur- V 
Address a communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. day gums ata _ bullseye, at S0yds., 325 possible points, with in é 
ee eee eee e following result: to. 
Eicke Team No. 2. Atlantic Team. too! 
RANGE AND GALLERY Capt H L Kenn wal 
7 L Laurence. An 
x H Eicke.... 
WILMINGTON RIFLE CLUB.—Regul kly v ace abo 
at Schuetzen Park, Massachutetts target, p eatble 130 a” » J io" ear 
Badge Match. 200yds. off-hand. J Swan...... ; a onl 
AiR Ripe sce. hie oe oases 910°901 7112910 s20-97[° "°° = oats fusi 
J B Bell...  Saeaabumentsaann enn accom 19 9 q 9 i i 10 iH 2 10-91 1469 1466 Not 
Bl Geagete.....-.nccccscese cece £426 Oe oe, Cs Res See nee ee, the 
NII, ooo. <winain dncn Wee K ones ome 795838768 91l1—7%3 CREEDMOOR Nov. 2.—To-day was all that could be desired, Shil 
DU I .xcsccc snvssursesecgasae 610 47 5 7 310 8 11-71 | 22d from as early as7 o'clock in the morning until dark in the oe 
NE con snaierteadedsrelve enon 42878 4 5 6 5 6—55| evening the crack of the rifle was heard. Every regiment and -— 
TT a A RA Re 0220 3 9 | company of the First and Second brigades were largely repre- ton. 
i q —, E. F. — | o = — — aad om =e gold whi 
J B Bell.... champion markman’s ge the greatest number of times durin mal 
C Heinel s ; 3 the series of matches which closed to-day, was presented with the fave 
HB Seeds. ii ‘ 11 9 handsome medal amid the greatest enthusiasm. hau 
W O'Conno painintnionenoee MS 10 11 32 35 30 00 13 19—i09 | , Zee Soeiewins ane See winmees at Che igre ees, Se ware - 
Ame e wearer tere eeeeeenereee _ entries were ©; * 8. S. o 5 
PA ewre esc cee QM U1 91211 8 8 10-1 | Ay Dolan, Leh regt. ca. vasseeeeeeeeeecneesen Rs an 
IE nssarsuniieieiaepdetuude 799 611 8 7 8 810-8 AEC, EOE FOBE- eee eres vovcsereressersess 2 : 
I csc secevpccinacienoneet 8 9 911 6 8 210 8 8—74| WA Stokes, 2d rogt... ......seeeeeeeesereeeees a 5 # ene 
wi eS ; 3 or OU TUE. gia Scccasacceseusavecseesa 21 25 46 larg 
THOMASTON, Conn., Oct. 30.—The heavy clouds w 2 S ‘ : 
of the time made a very bad light for our shooting a “The ; s ichowee, State sta Pie ss stsnhstnssasnecnnnend 2 a 2 fish: 
wind veered from the seven to nine o’clock points. Subjoined are F Stuart, ‘69th re aes Pi T catuater edntneaae 3 3 8 cans 
NR. 5 osiiccncnswanssnsescens 7 9 7 IT ee ener een nasties Sannosers . - haul 
| so galeapanabamenapadabeaat $957 7 610 7 6 Gon| . TOPEKA, Oct, 2.—The Topeka Rifle Club shot a friendly tele- won 
Fred A Perkins............cc.csscse0s 0859767 7 5 5-69] raph match with the Carson City, Nevada, Rifle Club to-day. wom 
RRS: 46795466 7 7-61 ree Fey s Seen. Saree. Seen. Senmeaen Rania fish | 
“ os 2 ck E can target. e following e score of the home team: 
Gaus A tect anes a rt WwW oot col City Guards, | Rob Thompson................06. 486109889 6 97 Fong 
shoots the past summer and this fall for ‘practice ‘and cae wanes ene: oe : 8 0 ; é i ee who 
the rules qualified the following members as marksmen: [3 ia. * 610 ; 8 i 8 0 § go whic 
Necessary score for qualification 40 out of a possible 50 in 10 con- otc. : 8 3 % 5 i 4 9 ; 0 5 op 
secutive shots, at both 200 and 500yds.: dee aiiiine Reed McCarter... 5 8 8 6 z 4 § 6 z 6 6—66 
Lieut F A Hoyt...........-++ seis asset —40 ade 40 ee aees tase tins sai —a 
Sergt J R Cleveland............ .... 534445454442 4544544—46 CLEVELAND, Nov. 1.—The semi-monthly badge shoot of the 
iecut WU FETA... <oconcacce scan at tee “a Cleveland Police Rifle Team was held this rernoon. Patrolman 
Corp A D Jefferson... ...e..c0ecee 444553444542 58533455440 | Blood won the badge, making 47 out of a possible 50 at 300yds. The 
Sor ROE cicie-seesanbauacase 5453445440 545358 0. g 13 the score: 
Corp 4 Barrett Tea Saunt ctenanenen an — eocccccesecoss — . ont eocccccecs eeeee -5456555354—47 
Vv PADI .c0s0cecccesess .. .DD44554545—46 544445544443 | Gates... ee see eee fi 55—45 Eustace. .......... 5455454444—44 
Priv A E Brown. os 5345—~4 45443455 McCready........ ..4434334434—86 
Priv C M Fogerty tidsasdio—a2 drossaoiss 40 
Priv J M Johnson DAS j—44 555434344441 THE TRAP. 
Priv J H Scollay.. 335445454540 534445344440 , 
PrivAS Mayland.......... . -5454443444—41 5534444444—40 Soomee fer publication should be made out on the printed blanks ‘ 
Second Class. prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
Necessary score 20 out of a possible 25, in 5 consecutive shots, at alvin ome who — _—_ club — are par- 
Capt W D Preston....... 4444-20 Pvt A H Fogerty........ 43445—20 meh sess ee ee ne i 
L lames Early... .. 25555— OYE. ..002000. 44345—20} + Nov. 6.—Regular monthly shoot of the Washi | 
Sergt F I Townsend. ... .45544—-22 Pvt J W Lepire......... 5455421 | ton Heights Gun Club for the club badge, a beautiful trophy. at 
Musician G E Sweet.....45441—21 Pvt GE Lawrenee...... 44544—21 | the club grounds, at One Hundred and Sixty-eighth street and 
Pvt W HCarrico ...... 44444—20 Twelfth avenue. The attendance was poor om the shooting diito. ' 
Third Class. Mr. Harrison won for the third consecutive time and it is his | 
Necessary score, 17 out of a possible 25, in 5 consecutive shots, at yeenees7. va Sore Sad wae: aR ons 
2 is DITION .65<0006 1 Ms ciiceouia 1 1110010111—8 
en A ereitt Leaaund > Corp : 2 ae saidaieae ome 18 — pene cmaned es sodomy eseeen pete 
csninocuwe — y ee NOEs cccccinmed arsons........ .10000000U000000—1 
Pvt GW Mosman.......34424—17 Pvt C B Titlow.......... 44533—19 | Tie, miss and go out at 3 birds: Harrison 3, Davidson 0. S 
2 D Helutesh ee bm ar Pans Eaten caine 43534—19 ar A oe — fer 2, Fox 3 motes. Davidson 3.—-E. I i. ° 
aisaiciee — v y Tainter..... . 53443—19 Nov. 3.—A g number of shotgun men visited the ‘ 
BULL'S HEAD RIFLE CLUB.— ular practice shoot of win- | T2™se at Walnut Hill aang, Star and shot in the “diamond ' 
ter season, commencing Nov. 5: M. Dorrler 119, J. Schtitz 117, G. | M&tch” and other matches. The weather conditions were of the 
Zimmermann 117, C. Gensch 112, L. Bradfisch 110, G. Gross 109; C. | best, and good scores were made. Following is a list of the matches | 
Dickert 161, A. Liss 100, B. Wragge 96, E. Schnackenberg 94, T. | 224 prize winners. Final winners of diamonds—Stanton a, Swift 
Lowe 67. This club will hold their third annual invitation ball at | by S20w ¢, Nichols d, Sanborn f. The score: Six clay-pigeons— | 
Schultze’s Hall, 101 Avenue A, on Jan. 10, 1887, to which they invite | W2tdwell first, Nichols second. Six clay-pigeons—Snow first 
all thet friends. Fe ier Sa Be eM Menet de 
BOSTON, Nov. 6.—A dark and stormy sky ; nd Swift first. Hat at oe a 
nuinber of iron chat gathered atthe Mtassuciuett rite range | thirds" nee pire quail” Wilson ota stanton ant Nichole see 
ay to ch, but some v j J . ‘ ri : , E 
oonaed. Messrs. N. Washburn and Desueks cele aeons ten: oe pm aang tol taaeen oa Tonos aan Soitt third, een 
scores of 100 in the rest match. Fined oeoneny are the scores made: straightaway clay npigenee Stanton first, Sanborn and Wilson 
8 Francis, F 10 io 10 10 10 10 10 second, Brett and Nichols third. Ten clay-pigeons—Stanton and 
a. So 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—100 | Swift tirst, Snow and Nichols second, Wardwell third. Badge Fror 
BN one Ope ae 2 10 10 10—100 match—Seven clay-pigeons— Wardwell first, Sanborn second, the sti 
Di ace ; 10 10 10— 99 Lawson third. Badge match—Three pairs blackbirds—Wilson hands 
‘A L Bundy, F.....------.-- 9 10 10 10— 98 | first, Lawson second, Nichols third. Three pairs clay-pigeons— sidew: 
is Ronse’ A 10 10 9— 97 | Stanton and Wilson first, Nichols second, Snow third. Wy, k-up— vals al 
He pibe A : 1015 9— 96 | Six clay-pigeons—Swift and Wardwell first, Sanborn second, Law- lawns 
ee terse seve $ 10 10 10— 95 | son third. Seven blackbirds—Stanton first, Wilson second, Swift of sha 
re ge rere aeeneneesnatertas ° : . a . third. Five clay-pigeons—Stanton first Wilson and Snow second. oa 
. Ig eRe cme ree eeee reer eres ssrees iamon atch. ron fe 
Hall, A........- Git-Hand Decimel Maree & ® 8 20 10 10— & | sStanton.....1111111 11 10 11-12 *Lawson..... 0101101 10 11 10— 8 Ont 
W 0 Burnite 9 10 eo 10 6 8 *Wardwell...1111111 10 11 10—11 Snow......... 1001001 10 11 00— court | 
Bp eerste a aoe ee ; 9 6— 8] *Swift........ 1111111 10 10 10—10 Nichols,......0001101 11 10 00— box of 
W Henry } Gh sencesewscassménsiennin 167688 8 810 » 9 0 Visitors’ Match. which 
H Withington, C...... 887610995 8 a 8 ‘eke ....nae 11 11 10—10 Wilson.......1110001 10 11 ll— 9? at 
ee eee ee een eeeee ners. A. 
5 oe. ©... Epa etemereereeents : . ; ; 8 6 : : 8-73] BOSTON GUN CLUB.—There will be a shooting tournament on Up to t 
ene 6T5S8 $45 iss 9— 72] the grounds of the club, at Wellington, Mass., next Thursday, they s 
|) sg RRRRRRRaRRERDR 7eeaetaan ; 7— 70] Nov. 18. The principal event will shooting for the Climax happe: 
oa 577987888 . e es badge. one tournament will be Beld oa Dec. & — aie 
yp Leone : — vent du e day beiu 6 shoo! ‘or an elegan 
PORN oc suas cnnesvocunsaxeeean cs . 7666977 4&6 ea e eanennen y the club.— ; KiRKWOOD> Boston, Secre- tb auk 
J WFryo...... 610 710 8~— 41 7 flowin: 
Carter..... 9 6 810 7— 40 ‘“ aT Se Ra tae ee oe intent) 
ee The dogs of war’ have been let loose once more. Our iS 
B House Ret sa ee : i i : o- = ———! quiet village — thrown into ; ag a = Tues- = 
RUUD NS -icSecuckasuuscias sousnencaehep-eeshansaccs 6 5 6— 35] day evening last, by the a of two no’ mrods Boing | 
LA Lowell 5 9 510 5~ 3%] from New York, armed and equipped with all the modern The’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 24.—The regular monthly shoot, of the | conveniences for slaying bears and catamounts, They proved oxtron 
California Schuetzen {Giud_ took place itis, afternoon, at Harbor to be Dr. Frank Knapp, of Hudson street, and Colonst Colb came 
* e i 
capital scoring was made. Ring targets were used, each member Se iD Vail ne Cay seate a 208 Plenty 
being allowed 20 shots at the . range, the rifleman who suc- . eS ee) ee eee of Mr. mater! 
ceeded in striking nearest the center of the ring being adjudged Howard Tillotson. One of their most exciting episodes con- urely « 
the winner. The ollowing are the poiuts made: A. Zeiker, dead | SiSted in the chasing for nearly two hours r what they ducts 
center; F. O. Young, 44; Captain Kline, 64%; J. Stanton, 7234; O. | Supposed was an immense “Jack rabbit.” He led them Ganoer 
Burmeister, 76; A. Pollak, 78; A. Renbold, 8034: F. Bockeman, 9134; | through tangled thickets and dense undergrowth, thro heat, 
W. Ehrenptort, W136; A. J. Field Lith. The dead-center shot | devious ways and obscure paths, but the Doctor y — 
np by. a oe : —— ‘considered particularly £008. it having ae the game low by a well-directed shot. A shout of — 
on mands wets attbudance at the Shell Mos ound Rifle Ran “ exultation brought the others to his side, when it was dis- casion: 
to-day, many of the usual attendants being lured away by the covered that a neighbor’s 1 white cat had been slain. The baggy 
superior sport that is offered in the ope ‘of the game season. } Doctor claims that as a shot he is perfection and will her gee 
Several members -of the ova) Club: ¢-and made {after be known as “‘Acme.”’—Port Jervis (N.Y.) Gazetté, Oct. at koe 
very good scores at two cos, the best betog that of P.M. | 21: bai 
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CRUISE OF THE COOT. 
XXVIII. 


LYMOUTH was the scene of some stirring events during the 
war. The ironclad ram Albemarle was here prepared to 
force the blockade of the Sound. While moored at the docks, she 
was attacked by the daring Lieutenant Cushing, of the U.S. a 
in an open launch and blown up by a torpedo run out on a pole 
over the bows of the launch. Onaee crew were nearly all killed 
or drowned in the adventure. Cushing himself escaped by swim- 
ming and as in the marshes until nearly exhausted. At 
present Plymout is a typical Southern country town of the better 
sort and is not without sigus of material prosperity. The business 
street runs along the river bank and is lined with small frame 
puildings of the barn order of architecture, the general aspect 
being not unlike the main thoroughfare of a Western mining 
camp. The buildings are isolated ‘* because about once a year the 
town burns down” and no merchant cares to erect a costly struc- 
ture. Ruins of burnt buildings were plentiful and seemed to jus- 
tify the precautions taken against serious loss. There is uo fire 
department, and if there were it could do next to nothing to pre- 
vent a conflagration. A number of rather dilapidated piers jut 
into the river and serve as landiugs to numerous steamers plying 
up the Roanoke. When cotton comesin the town grows 





ively. 

Bales are stacked in great piles on the wharves and in storehouses. 
The country round about makes its annual purchases and settle- 
ments, Which causes money to circulate. There is always consid- 
erable stir in the town, for its interests are many-sided. The sur- 
rounding land is fertile aud produces liberal crops in cotton, corn 
and market produce. Agricultural machinery is in general use on 
the large farms. Even traction engines find employment on the 
high-rouds towing crop-laden wagons into the city. 

While cruising through the streets a familiar whir of eee 
in a loug low building attracted my attention and I was surprise 
to discover a pues machine shop with lathes, planers, boring 
tools and a full outfit for working in metal. Before the doors 
were cotton-gins, boilers, engines, presses and castings of all sorts. 
An enterprising Southerner with a good deal of the thrifty Yankee 
about him had started the concern not long ago with his savings 
earned as a salesman of machinery for Northern houses. He had 
strewn cotton gins about the neighboring counties in such pro- 
fusion that a repair shop became a necessity. So he gave up “the 
road” and now conducts the first machine shop south of Norfolk. 
Not satisfied with this he has erected a large mill for working up 
the wealth of native woods, and in this has met with great success. 
Shingles are turned out in vast quantities and shipped by steamer 
or schooner to Northern centers. Balustrades turned out of ash, 
oak and walnut are sent by the thousands to builders in Washing- 
ton. Tools were being added for the manufacture of furniture, 
which, with some capital, can be carried on with great profit, the 
margin being as high as 40 per cent. No locality could be more 
favorably situated, for the material is right at the door in inex- 
haustible quantity, and shipment by water up and down the whole 
coast. A number of lumber and shingle mills are now in operation 
and Plymouth has become a headquarters for these industries. 

The fisheries of Roanoke River are another source of wealth to 
the place, shad and herring visiting the fresh waters in great 
numbers during February, March and April. Last springsaw the 
largest run of lish in twenty years,and the people were corre- 
spondingly elated. The darkies and poor whites had a surfeit of 
fish and money in their pockets. Two meu would paddle out in a 
canoe paying out their drift net astern across the river. The net 
was allowed to drift down with the current half a mile and then 
hauled in. The catch would average thirty to forty per day 
worth thirty-five cents a pair in Plymouth. I heard one ol 
woman sing out to her young hopeful, “Johnny, we want some 
fish for dinner.” “Alright, m’am,” said Johnny, as he jumped 
into his dugout with a chum and threw out a small drift net over 


the stern. In twenty minutes he returned with shad enough fora | 


whole week’s consumption, a sturgeon and a lot of herring for 
which he had no use. 


ok AN tg el 


From the business quarter the hills rise in gentle undulation, 
the streets being laid out square. On the crest of these hills are 
handsome avenues, well shaded, with hard roads and well-kept 
sidewalks. Neat little cottage residences are scattered at inter- 
vals along these drives, each surrounded bya pretty garden of 
lawns and flower beds and cooly nestled among overhanging bows 
of shade trees. Many of these dwellings are recent additions 
some have architectural pretensions, and with their ornamental 
iron fences indicate a well-to-do community. 

On the principal avenue, in a_space of greensward, the county 
court house has been erected. This is rather an ungainly wooden 
box of two stories, with a belfry on top, the public character of 
which is announced by the ragese paths leading up to a dirt 
door, the soiled windows and the regulation crew of slouchy indi- 
viduals in top boots and broad-brimmed felt hats, who lean back 
up to the building, intent upon keeping it from falling over, while 
they squirt tobacco juice at some imaginary mark ahead. It 
happens to be “cote week” and court in the South is synonymous 
with a general gathering of the country clans for a grand palaver 
and comparison cf notes, said notes being mainly family gossip of 
very racy sort and the state of the “craps.”” Some exciting case 
is going on within, for the building is pee. the surplus over- 
flowing by sitting in the windows. All have their hats off and are 
intently following the points made by the learned opposing rural 
counsel as to whether Jones had “orter” keep his chickens out of 
Brown's field or whether Brown was guilty of a heinous crime in 
going gunning after the interloping fowl. . 

€ weather had suddenly turned warm, the sun’s rays being 
extremely powerful at midday and I found the Coot’s cockpit the 
most comfortable and coolest in which to loaf for a day until m 
expected mail from New York should arrive. The river afford 
Plenty of life and pastime, and the natives in their canoes good 
material for an “interview.” Farmers from up river floated leis- 
urely down stream in their dugouts, Jaden with the usual pro- 
oe of their calling. These were sold or bartered in town. 
anoes which descended in the morning could be observed pad- 
ing their way home in the deepening shades of the t ht 
pours. Paterfamilias would wield the paddle in the stern and 
fore him would be piled the inevitable bag of meal, sundry 
SToceries aud may be a few yards of calico for the old woman. Oc- 
onally a young hopeful, clad airily in homespun shirt and 
at ah breeches, crouched up in the bow, would stare wonderingly 
4 © Coot and desperately attempt to spell out the letters on 
ns counter. A shotgun of antiquated pattern was wan close 
band, the muzzle protruding over the boat’s side, “For the 
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squirrels in the woods,” said a genuine representative of his class. 
as he slowed down alongside the Coot and spontaneously responde 
to my plan to interview him concerning the game of the country, 
“They are more plentiful than ever this year. It is seldom I go 
home without fresh meat, and right good eating they be.” There 
are plenty of deer in Bertie county, he went on, and hunting the 
minx, otter and muskrat for their furs is still a paying industry. 
Quail are not common, but ducks can be shot in great numbers in 
season. The swampy forests are a stronghold for game, and owing 
to the difficulties of pursuit constitute an excellent preserve. 
saw a number of big muskrats during my short stay in the river. 
The swam fearlessly across the Coot’s bow and it was lucky for 
them that the highly refined morality of the cockpit was a bar to 
their wanton destruction. 

Late in the afternoon I made for the post office, and of course 
met the whole town, from the long-haired, good-natured yokels 
who bashfully inquired for their letters, to the usual bevy of gig- 
gling young misses, who in the South, as elsewhere, can do a lot of 
talking without saying anything. The poor postmaster was sc 
flustered by their onslaught that I gave him time to cool down 
before presenting an order for funds. Some really elegant turn- 
outs drew up before the door, and the occupants proved to be 
ladies quite stylishly dressed, from which the agricultural wealtl 
of the country can be inferred. I bought some coffee and tried tc 
have it ground in the store. The thirty-dollars-a-month clerk wa: 
quite taken aback at such an idea, and insisted on selling me : 
fancy brass-bound grinder. I compromised by offering him : 
nickel to grind the coffee in the self same fancy machine. It tool 
him twenty minutes, and when he got through the grinder wa: 
only fit fora second-hand shop. As it slowly dawned upon hin 
that a nickel was poor consolation, I sailed through the door 
leaving him sadly collapsed in return for the haughty thirty- 
dollars-a-month air in which he attended to my wants. Afte: 
sunset a light air sprang up, and I cleared out for the mouth oi 
the Roanoke, where anchor was dropped for the nigh 

The wind next day fortunately came out from the west, en- 
abling me to steer east for the Scuppernong River and Columbia 

| as the next port. In asoutheaster this would have been impossi- 
| ble against the high sea such a wind raises. Passed out around 
; the lighthouse and gave the stumps on the point a berth, then laid 
! course parallel to the south shore and leisurely drove along before 


SCUPPERNONG RIVER. 


a moderate wind. When out an hour a smart-looking schooner 
with a Chesapeake cut to her rig bore away as if to speak me. 


Here crew were swinging hats to drawattention. I jibed overand | 


hauled up, passing under the schooner’s lee. The skipper and his 
men hailed to know if they had not seen the Coot some months 
before in Great Wicomico River. It was the same schooner whose 
captain warned me against putting to sea with the sky looking so 
wild, and whese prophesied storm drove me back into Mill Creek 
on the voyage down. The schooner was now bound up to Ply- 
mouth in search of a cargo of shingles, the oyster trade in the 
Chesapeake having ceased with the expiration of March. I fell in 
again with this schooner in Norfolk during the return voyage. 

e captain's son was so smitten with the Coot that an offer was 
made to take her off my hands. 

Nothing further occurred to break the even tenor of the day. 
aonts the yacht closed up on the Laurel Point Lighthouse and 
hauled her wind for a harbor in the creek round the point, as it 
was too late to beat up the Scuppernong against the light breeze 
drawing right out the river. e creek is entered by a narrow 
channel between two overlapping sandbars and _is ——- to be 
marked by beacons, but no signs of these could be found, and I 
= my way in by frequent sounding with a pole and taking 

arings from the chart. 

There was not a breath stirring next morning and the sun shone 
out warm. Sol turned to for a grand house cleaning fore and aft. 
Everything movable was roused out from_below, scrubbed, dried 
in the sun and returned to its place. The floor was ripped up and 
the bilges scraped clean. Finally I wound up by taking a swim 
myself, the first one of the season. Tke water was still very cold. 
A few days later the atmosphere grew chilly and forbidding again 
until we arene in June, the spring this year aetag very much the 
same as in the latitude of New_York, owing to the unusual pre- 
valence of easterly weather. While everything was in confusion 
on board the Coot a white whale boat sailed alongside and _ the 
keeper from the Laure! Point light stepped aboard, followed by 
some of his friends. They were very much interested in the 
domestic arrangements of the Coot, and extended a pressing invi- 
tation to remain over with them a few days at their snug little 
farm near by. In the afternoon a light breeze came out the Scu 
peeneee Sail was gct on the Coot and a beat uP to Columbia 
unde en. The wind increased enough to bring the yacht down 
to her rail, and the water remained smooth, owing to the turns in 
the river. Ajl goveriment marks in the entrance were gone. 
A long. ve nary gutter-like’ Seen leads in bet two 


drewing three feet ust keep this chappel. | 


| 





entered upon bis duties. 
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had some trouble locating it, but after a while discoveic. . anil 
the sounding pole and then easily made out two big stakes driven 
by the steam packets for their guidance. With these stakes in 
line the lead is fair. Once in the river the bottom is pretty level 
at 10ft. from shore to shore. The elbows in the river reveal 
ae groupings of trees and fresh scenery at every turn. 
As I worked the Coot up board after board with no tide to inter- 
fere, the afternoon’s sail was declared to be the finest bit of toolin 
the crutse had so far afforded. Two local schooners were pick 
up by the Coot and so easily winded that they were quickly shut 
out by the bends. Farms and fisheries were vassed. The natives 
sollected on their little wharves and eagerly followed the move- 
ments of the Coot. I steered her almost within reach of these 
*ritics and then swung the boat round in staysin a way that made 
hem marvel, for the Coot is particularly quick in stays even fora 
‘atboat. She was just in her element and it was fun showing her 
of. The sun had sunk behind the woods fringing the banks, and 
the mists of the evening hung over the water when the last elbow 
vas rounded and the little town Columbia spied out ahead. The 
vind died away, and under cover of darkness the Coot was skulled 
tp abreast of the houses and her anchor let go. A bridge spans 
he river and there is a “draw” at the townend. Assteamers pass 
shrough this draw, the opposite shore should be chosen for 
inchorage, but not too close to the bridge for “there be stumps 
here, Mister.” 

After things had been snugged I was learing over the boom 
lrawing whiffs from the pipe while contemplating the little town 
n the warm evening glow. Some youngsters paddled off and 
‘ir¢éled round the Coot, gradually drawing nearer. 

“Be you the boat what’s fetched the lawvers, Mister ?” one of 
chem finally ventured after trying in vain to “size up” the Coot. 

“What lawyers?” 

“Why, the lawyers that’s tendin’ cote.” ‘ 

“Oh, it’s court week here too,is it? No,I did not fetch any 

lawyers.” 

“Be you here for fish?” 

“No.” 

“Do you take pictures?”’ 

“No, just knocking round for fun.” 

“Where you from, Mister?” 

“New York.” 





“Never heard of the place.” 

Columbia lies off the regular routes of traffic,and with T 1 
county, of which it is the seat, forms a little world toitself, which 
has no concern for affairs beyond its own borders. The whole 
peninsula between Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds is isolated from 
the rest of the State, kaving no railroad connection, but depending 
upon occasional steam peepee and the universal canoe for 
means of communication. This makes the region ard its inhab- 
itants quaint and interesting legacies from Colonial days, retain- 
ing much of the primitive simplicity, Lospitality and tiugality, 
and not a little of the social caste of the earlier settlers. A peculiar 
trait of the population is their respect for the gentler cex and 
saveemes of old age, of which I had several illustrations during 
my stay. 

The town is remarkably reat and clean witha thrifty air and a 
fair amount of activity. The herring fishery was at its height, 
and so was the noise and _boistercus ailarity of the negrees who 
carried on the catch and the women whocleaned and packed away 
the fish. All day long acrew cf eight stalwart darkies were en- 
gaged in pulling a clumsy scow in a sem:-circle in front of the 
“battery.” The net was faked or bighted down ona platform 
across the stern upon which stood the brawny African in com- 
mand. He would order “Pull right, pull left,” as the scow needed 
steering, and at the same time pa the net out over the stern. By 
means of crabs the net was then wn ashore and the catch spilt 
out upou the naaeeey amid the cheers of the wholecrew. Themen 
are paid $18 a month and “found.” The business lasts about three 
months and a fami) i, of four may clear perhaps $200, a snug sur 
in a country where the cost of living and rent are almost nominal). 
Then follows work upon the farm, the barvest and cotton picking. 
Each dwelling has also its own patch of corv and garden sass, 
chickens, ducks and hcgs, so that a thrifty person can live in ease, 
comfort and independence far beyond the lot of the laborer in 
great cities. Furthermore, there is no grog to be had in the 
county, a blessing which is apparent on every side. There is no 
drug store in town, but quinine is sold at all places, malarial fever 
of a mild type being not unccmmon at certain seasons of the year. 
Several insatiable sawmills have cleared the timber near by and 
are now fed with logs brought from the swamps along the edge of 
the Sound. The mail ves three times a week via Plymouth 
and is distributed from a little office with a new ten-dollar coun- 
ter, whichis the pride and admiration of the inhabitants. The 
“rascals had been turned out” just before my arrival, anda newly- 
y moral ocratic 
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Se anne cerca cee pre geet gee eee 


Groseee, but considerately gave me some of the latest popere in his | down, which afterward proved to be correct, as he said he cha: 

possession, consisting of goody-goody religious weeklies several | his bl jib for a smaller one. This was the last we saw of him. 
weeks old and not suited to my taste. “When you see the shutter | After 12 o’clock at night the wind moderated a very little and we 
down,” he said, “the office is open.” set our forestaysail. e then were off the —_ nds of Cape 

Dressed up in long togs and canvas yacht shoes I strode through | Cod, with a very bad sea, for the tide was runn. 2g to windward. 
the streets the first day on a hunt for and potatoes. A lank, | I should have said that the wind was about N.N.W. As we drew 
old typical Southerner in top boots and slouch hat sailed upalong- | up the cape it gradually hauled to the N.W., making it a dead 
side, and tapping me on the shoulder remarked, “Reminds me of | beat. After weathering Peaked Hill bar we stood well over to 
old war times, those shoes, when we were furnished with mocca- | the Gurnet, and tacked to stand to the north. Shortly after tack- 
sins and leather to tie ’em up from Richmond.” All the forenoon | ing the wind hauled a little more to the west and let us up on our 
dusty buggies and mud-splashed one-horse shays had been rolling | course for Marblehead, arriving there at 9:40:55 A, M.—remarkably 
across the bridge into town, the occupants rigged out in their best | good time, considering seventy miles dead to windward, beating 
to attend court and hold the grand palaver customary upon the| Stranger 4h, 8m. By what I hear from those on board of the 
occasion. An itinerant artist had erected a tent wherein stood | Stranger, she was cane drowned out. We set the watch at 
his antiquated apparatus for daguerreotyping such flies as he | the usual time, and had no trouble keeping one man forward on 
could inveigle into his meshes. He pounced upon his game like a| the lookout all night. In the morning Stranger was nowhere in 
Chatham street dealer in old clothes, and found his victims in| sight and we could not tell who was ahead, but we had a very 
sundry amatory bucolic couples. The court house faced a| strong impression we were. The wind slanted to the westward, so 

ravelly square, and opposite on each side of the street stood | that the Stranger fetched right over from the cape, making a 

wo rival hotels cain to the crowds of fresh arrivals. | shorter distance for him to go than we had. If the wind had not 
These public houses were owned by two brothers, one of whom | hauled I think we would have beaten him five hours, for he had 
was done out of his custom by the heartless machinations | the advantage of the wind’s hauling. E. A. Snow.” 
of the sun. Both caravanseries were surrounded by piazzas. bi pencisilipcarps gece 
In the morning the crowd collected in the shade of the 
house on the east_side and pre-empted all the chairs and 
benches to be had. By half-past 11 the sun got so far on his — 
ney as to send his relentless rays directly under the eaves of the 
rotecting roof, oe the = across the way in search of 
he new retreat now offered by the shade on the west side of the 
street. When noon came not a soul was to be seen on the east 
side, while seventy hungry individuals were massed on the piazza 
of the lucky Boniface why had built on the west side. Two rival 
bells in the hands of zealous waiters clanged forth a brassy sum- 
mots to the midday feast. Une bell rang in vain, while seventy 
stalwart feeders filed into the door of the opposite establishment 
and were received by mine host with a pleasant smile and much 
gleeful rubbing of hands. He had heard of ~~ arrival and singled 
me out, conducting me to a seat at the head of the table, a post of 
honor, which the —_ waiters quickly recognized by piling the 
best dishes on the tabie before me, a sort of confusion of riches. 
The natives went at it with a will and got through with their task 
inajiffy. Then all hands adjourned to the shady piazza once 
more and leaned their chairs back against the clapboards, com- 
lacently watching a solitary female who could be seen through 
he window of the opposite establishment dispatching her meal, 
with four waiters fanning her for want of other guests to attend. 

Among the crowd there soon appeared a central star of attrac- 
tion. A well preserved old gentleman, straight as an arrow, broad 
across,the shoulders, with smallest of feet encase‘ in silk stockings, 
low-cut shoes, sauntered up the steps of the hotel and created a 
little sensation. In dignified fashion he gracefully bowed to the 
multitude and received in turn their congratulations. The best 
arm chair was proffered and the old gentleman seated himself, 
glaneing occasionally at his little feet, of which he seemed quite 
proud. His refined manners, black broadcloth suit, silk tile and 
= leather shoes proclaimed him the great man of the county. 

thought he might be the judge presiding at court. A moment 
later the conversation opened: “When I was in Washington.” 
That settled it. Soon after the word “deestrict” was bandied back 
and forth and it became evident that this fine old Southern gen- 
tleman was none other than “the Member” from the Congres- 
sional District. Hence the respect with which he was treated and 
the deference with which his audience received his really intelligent 
opinions on current affairs: ‘‘When I was in Washington” has a 
magical effect in a country constituency. The contrast between 
the choice of this community of small farmers and the question- 
able characters sent to Congress by great and alleged enlightened 
cities was certainly very much in favor of hayseed electors. 

The next six days it blew a heavy gale from N.E., accompanied 
by torrents of raiv. The Coot remained off the town during this 
time and dragged her anchors till she came near i, her gre 
cious self on some of the stumps. : . es The 




























































































































































































scantling. How else could Clara have made such an unrivalled 
record? How else could Ulidia have topped the heap in her class 
at home? For what other reason could Madge have overturned 
the placid assurance of the skimming dish persuasion of yachts. 
men? Not until she met the Shadow did her victorious career re. 
ceive a check. 

The modern racing cutter has reached her highest prestige. Her 
star is paling before the dawn of a new era in yacht designing. 
For the she has accomplished in assisting the evolution of 
our ideas to that higher pitch of naval perfection exemplified in 
the Shadow type of American sloop, all praise shall be hers. Her 
mission is accomplished. Let her die. 7 

To the fact of superiority in build alone I ascribe the successes 
of the most promiuent representative cutters now in this country, 
When, fcr instance, Clara, by reason of her build, is able to carry 
25 or 30 per cent. more ballast, in proportion to her displacemeut, 
than her competitors of like loadline, is it any wonder that her 
record is so favorable in comparison? Besides, it is a well known 
fact that her mnering could not well be bettered. In her first sea- 
son, and with her best form as yet undiscovered, the performance 
of Cinderella in her last two races is remarkable, making Clara 
sail for every bit that was in her in order to score. 

The poor showing of Galatea against Mayflower is traceable to 
her shortcomings in respect to build, for with the defeat of Gen- 
esta as a warning she could not afford to sacrifice any advantage 
to be derived from the ability to carry more ballast at same load- 
line, and asa natural sequence a larger sailarea. Galzatea’s sail 
area is indeed paltry when compared with Mayflower’s allowance 
of sail; but how often have we been told that, other things being 
equal, the cutter, with a smaller and more economical rig, is as 
fast asthe sloop. Although Galatea’s ability to do as well as some 
other British yachts in the try for the Cup was questioned by the 
English sporting journals, not one word was said about any short- 
coming in the matter of sail area. For, be it remembered, her 
first fit of muslin was found to be too large for best performance 
and was therefore cut down with improved results. 

Clara, with a sail area of a like proportion with Galatea, smaller 
than that of our sloops, sows upin far better form comparatively. 
How is this fact to be accounted for? Either by the supposition 
that there is something wrong about Galatea’s form or build, or 
else a Yankee sloop can be turned out that will defeat Clara as 
badly as was Galatea defeated by Mayflower. The length and 
sail area rule of the N. Y. Y. C. must be radically incorrect, or else 
the value of the factor of sail area must be largely increased to 
rate Mayflower and Galatea at evens. 

Galatea has undoubtedly as good a form on her dimensions as 
ener possesses. To her heavy build then must we look to 
op ain why her record is not up to Clara’s list of wins. Her ratio 
of ballast to displacement being about the same as Mayflower’s, 
viz., 50 per cent., she has no extra ballast-carrying power as a 
merpin to offset her inferiority. 

When I was a boy I made and sailed a large number of miniature 
yachts, and the boat that, by reason of being gouged out the thin- 
nest, was able to carry the most ballast and sail was invariably— 
although perhaps of a less favorable shape fcr speed—faster than 


her sisters. 

a of Mr. Kunhardt’s statement that Thetis is “not a 
J of the first water,” I venture to assert that the British cutter 
ot her length that falls in with her in a wholesail breeze and steep 
sea, has great need of being a “recognized crack” to get out on the 
above named sloop’s weather. 

As to the = of Shona over Shadow, any yachtsman knows 
that the result of one race is a poor criterion on which to base a 
conclusion of the respective merits of two yachts. The aversion 
of Shona’s sponsors to a match with Shadow savors of au evident 
desire to shirk the issue of such a contest, in which they well 
know that the chances are in favor of Shadow. 

Until the efficacy of lightness in speed-making is more generally 
recognized in the construction of our yachts, the day is not far 
distant when a British keel cutter, possessing large initial stabil- 
ity, and above all, of great lightness and strength, will come over 
and foreclose an indisputable mortgage on the international cup. 
And that it will be a very hard task to get it back is the unwilling 
dictum of Deep DRAFT CENTERBOARD. 

{Our correspondent is entirely correct in ascribing the success 
of the narrow cutters in part to their superior build, but he over- 
looks the fact that their peculiar model, with solid keel and easy 
bilge is in itself naturally stronger than that of the “‘deep draft 
centerboard” with a hard bilge and heavy keel, the latter neces- 
sarily divided. It is also to the advantage of the cutter that she 
may be driven with a smaller sail area, but it does not follow of 
necessity that she cannot be under-rigged. Galatea’s sail plan 
whom the letter was written, were concerned. We may explain | this year is the original one with which she first raced in 1885, at 
that Mr. Kunhardt’s article was in type and had been revised by | Which time her ballast was stowed much higher than at present. 
him prior to the New Rochelle Y.C. race, which consequently was | There is, no — le room for improvement in the build and 
not cluded. The expression alluded to reads “a slashing breeze | Tisging of our yachts, but it must not be forgotten that in wood, 
and sea.””] at least, the form requires a weight and strength than in 

such boats as Clara and Ulidia.] 


Editor Forest and Stream: 2 
I do not know who “Sternpost” is, but I see by his letter in your 
last issue that my letter to you over the signature of ‘Sloop Crank” 
is capable of a construction which I had not intended. In writing 
as “Sloop Crank” I was only engaged in the harmless and hopeless 
undertaking of trying to clear one of Mr. Kunhardt’s kinky yarns. 
The Stranger is, I am_perfectly willing to admit, a faster light- 
weather boat than the Thetis. I do not think I have claimed that 
any of the races except the Newport one were fluky, and in that I 
probably had my share of the flukes with the rest. I have no wish 
to belittle light weather boats, the fact that I dislike them is noth- 
ing against them, so far as I know, I have no intention of increas- 
~~ the sail area of Thetis, but what she has should be further aft. 
n regard to the N. Y. Y. C. regatta, I gave up my right to the 
second class sloop prize to help the Regatta Committee out of a 
scrape. Had I known that Mr. Rogers wished the first class prize, 
to which he is entitled, ee vee have induced me to give 
up the second class prize. I think the Stranger is probably the 
fastest light-weather boat in America of her size; she certainly 
went through the Bedouin’s lee very prettily in the Newport race 
while the boats were together after rounding the bell buoy. 
Boston, Nov. 7, 1886. HENRY BRYANT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to Mr. Kunhardt’s answer to my note, it may surprise 
the reader, who remembers his stigmatism of cowardice in using 
an alias, to know that I authorized the FOREST AND STREAM to 
gre himmy name. Again, the custom of using an alias in the 

‘OREST AND STREAM is almost universal with those not desirous 
of notoriety. 

Mr. K. makesit appear that I called Cinderella, Daphne, Shadow 
and some others “plugs.”” Idid not do so in any case, and referred 
to Shadow and Cinderella as “cracks.” 

He says I assumed he “omitted Ulidia in the E. Y. C. race from 
dishonest motives.” I assumed nothing, but stated the fact that 
he printed her record and omitted that defeat. 

e now says, “I omitted Ulidia for the same reason that I ex- 
cused the alleged sloop Thetis.» But the article in question reads, 
“Tune 29. E. Y. C.—Bedouin beat Thetis,” and twice reads, “June 
29. E. Y. C.—Stranger teat Thetis.” He omits the cutter’s defeat 
from record and simply excuses that of the sloop, his excuse still 
= her defeat, while his omission of the cutter’s conceals 

ers. 

Evidently Mr. K.’s memory does not run back as far as Oct. 14, 
or else he did not write the article appearing over his name. 

My _ was a simple one, viz., that he had published so-called 
records of three or four cutters, omitting some of the races where 
they were beaten. I mentioned E. Y. C. race in Ulidia’s record 
and now add that he omitted Goelet Cup race from Stranger’s 
— and N. R. Y. C. fall race from Ulidia’s, they being beaten in 

oth. 

The word “slashing,” as applied to “sea,” may be foolish, in 
fact I think it is, but I simply quoted it, as I did “ plug” from his 
article of Oct. 14; he will find it there if he looks. 

Boston, Nov. 5. _ _FAIrR Puay. 

(Fair Play is correct in stating that he authorized us to disclose 
his name to Mr. Kunhardt, but he did not authorize us to append it 
to his letter, the statementsin which were made over a nom de 
plume, and were consequently anonymous as far as the pnblic, for 


THE THETIS-STRANGER CONTROVERSY. 


ITH the following letters we close this subject, as it is evi- 
dent that no — can result from a continuation of the 
discussion. Mr. Kunhardt has declined to pursue the subject any 
further, though the right to reply belongs to him, and the matter 
must end here: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You have already given much spaee to the Thetis-Stranger 
races from Newport to Marblehead, but I hope you will finda 
place still for Captain Snow’s own account of it—much more 
Getailed and accurate then any yet published—because the numbers 
of the FOREST AND STREAM are preserved fora permanent record 
of yachting matters, and this race, as bearing on the only real 
issue now in dispute in the cutter-Puritan type controversy, has 
an importance greater than all other races of the last two seasons 
pet together. Mr. Kunhardt, in the FoREst AND STREAM of 

ct. 14, writes so as to convey the impression that his views have 
been widely different from what he has really put on record. He 
there aims to make it — he has never claimed superiority for 
the cutter as a type. That his opinion has always been that in 
trials of speed type does not enter at all, but only the merits in 
design and construction of the several boats; that a more finely 
modeled sloop will beat a less finely modeled cutter and vice versa. 
In other words, that his view has been the natural and reasonable 
one, that, of whatever style, all yachts when pitted against each 
other, must be judged by their individual merits, just as two 
sloops would be when pitted against each other. ut he has 
claimed this and much more, and the “much more” happens to be 
the real essence of the controversy. 

His real view has been often expressed as follows: In normal 
conditions of yachting weather there is no superiority of type, the 
better modeled boat will win. But in high winds and heavy head 
seas a cutter, simply because she is cutter, without special indi- 
vidual merit, will beat the best sloop which can be produced, and 
beat her so badly as to make a show of her. Fortunately he has 
summed up his opinion in the ‘Whose Waterloo?” articles ina few 
words easily quoted. In the last of those articles, after giving his 
opinion as to future cup races, in which the Puritan type should 
contest, viz., that in normal conditions the better modeled boat 
would win without regard to type, he added, “If Galatea catches 
us ina cringle blow and chalk-pit sea, then unless Galatea is be- 
low the rest of her family, the cutier will make sport of any sloop 
we can ever produce.” * * * “Puritan would fail to score in 
reefing breezes” (in British waters). And this has been, no matter 
how it is now disclaimed, the theory of about all cutter men. Mr. 
John Harvey, over his own signature in the Boston Herald, before 
the 1886 Cup races, said that while only a mediocre cutter, Gala- 
tea, “like all vessels of her type, would beat Mayflower [and her 
type] in a howling breeze to windward and in a rough sea.” 

The importance of the Thetis-Stranger race is that it has “tee- 
totally” knocked this dogmatic, out-of-hand theory into a cocked 
hat. Sachem has kicked the hat into the deepsea. The way is 
now cleared for a reasonable discussion of the capabilities of any 
vessel of any type, in any weather, and a free field is open to the 
development of all, without a pseudo-scientific theory barring the 
= to all but one. ; 

aptain Snow’s letter was written while Thetis was at Marble- 
head, in respcnse to questions from me as to the force and 
direction of the wind, and performance of the yachts in the beat 
up Cape Cod, I stating that his letter might be sent to the FOREST 
AND STREAM. I quote all of Captain Snow’s letter bearing on the 
race. D. W. Brown. 


“New YORK, Oct. 30, 1886.—We left Ne rt Brectely at 10 
o’clock. It was blowing a good stiff breeze from N.W. or there- 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP.—The steam yacht Stranger was 
sold on Nov. 5 to Mr. George Scott, American Y. C., by her 
owner, Mr. E. S. Jaffray, the price reported ae $60,000. Mr. 
Jaffray will at once build another steamer, which will have as yo 
a speed as can be obtained. Her dimensions will probably 
about 250ft. L.W.L. by 28ft. beam and 18ft. hold, drawing 17ft. Mr. 
Scott formerly owned the Viking, built for him by John Roach and 
afterward sold by him _to the late Samuel J. Tilden....Marina, 
steam yacht, built by the Herreshoffs for Mr. Geo. Beck, in 1884, 
has been sold by him to Mr. Chas. F. Chickering. ...The little steam 
yacht Anna A., built at Nyack for Ferdinand Ward and lately 
owned by Mr. Alexander Pollock, has been sold to go to Colon for 
use as a despatch boat on the Panama canal.... Hermes, schooner, 
Mr. Daniel Appleton, has teen sold to a Pittsburgh yachtsman. 


LAKE ONTARIO.—The following statement has been prepared 
by Com. Phelps, Oswego Y. C., showing the strength of yachting 
on Lake Ontario: Oswego Y. C., founded 1881, 151 active members, 
19 yachts; ioyal Canadian Y.C., organized 1854, 330 active mem- 
bers, 13 yachts; Toronto Y. C., organized 1881, 225 active members, 
29 yachts; Kingston Y.C., organized 1883, 39. active members, 12 
yachts, and the Bay of Quinte Y.C., organized 1870, 100 active 
members, 10 yachts, making a total of 850 active yachtsmen and 83 
yachts cn Lake Ontario. 


CRUISING.—The sloop Sparkle, Mr. E. S. Brown, New Bedford 
Y. C., arrived at Beaufort, N.C., on Nov. 3, having left New Bed- 
ford on Oct. 6. She is bound to Florida....Mascotte, sloop, from 
New York, wasalsoin port on Nov. 5, on_ her way to Panama.... 
Regina, sloop, Rear-Com. Ralph N. Ellis, 8. C. Y. C., will cruise in 
the Chesapeake Bay this winter.. Sasqua, sloop, Com. Henry 
Andrus, Harlem Y.C., has just returned from a shooting and fish- 
ing cruise on Long Isjand Sound ... Dauntless, schooner, Mr. C. H. 
Co t, has also been on a similarcruise about the Thimble Islands 
.... Talisman, steam yacht, Mr. J.W. Slater, will cruise about Flor- 
ida and the West Indies this winter. 


SALE OF THE ATLANTIC.—The yacht Atlantic was offered 
at auction on Nov. 4, at the rooms of R. H. Montgomery on Wall 
street, in the presence of about 60 yachtsmen, most of them evi- 
dently attracted only by curiosity. After stating that the yacht 
cost $30,000 and was very fast, the auctioneer called for bids which 
were not forthcoming, then he expressed his willingness to accept 
as little as $10,000 to start with. Finally an offer of $2,000 was 
heard which Mr. L. A. Fish raised quickly to $3,000. After this the 
bidding was slowly raised to $7,500, at which figure she was 
knocked down to Mr. Fish. 


JAMAICA BAY RACES.—A match for $50 77 side was sailed 
on Nov. 7 off Ruffle Bar between the Kate and Lizzie R., the course 
being out toa markboat off Swift’s Dock and back. There was a 
strong N. W. wind, and both carried single reefs, Lizzie R. first 
trying whole sail on the beat out, and Kate carrying a reef until 


Editor Forest and Stream. 

The statement of sloops being frightened out in the Shona class 
in the E. Y. C. race merely shows ignorance of the facts, for any 
one who knows Dr. Bryant, owner of Shadow, knows full well that 
if he were willing to tackle Madge—45ft. in length—in half a gale 
of wind, off Point Judith, and beat her on a stretch to windward 
against a heavy sea—till the wind suddenly shifted—knows that 
he wouldn’t scare much at a 36ft. boat, and a cutter at that, in a 

cod breeze and smooth water. Shona only beat Shadow after the 
atter split tacks with her, and why should Shadow not split tacks? 
She had beaten herin thirty minutes from start and badly, aud 
furthermore, Shona was not in Shadow’s class. Shona stood off 
shore took perhaps a trifle better breeze, or less tide, perhaps, and 
by this “fluke,” as Mr. Kunhardt calls it, when the “boot is on 
the other leg,” and managed then and there to get three or four 
minutes* lead. 

Mr. Kuuhardt alludes to Thetis as a “‘second class racer;’? now 
although Thetis is not claimed to be a racer in any sense, simply 
a cruising boat, will Mr. Kunhardt inform me where he draws 
the line between a first class racer, second class racer and racer. 
Yet Thetis as second rate racer, as depicted pe beet raced around 
Cape Cod in the teeth of a gale of wind—not a half gale, but a good 
old-fashioned out and out howl, and I fancy I know whereof I 
speak—and showed her ability under two reefs to log? knots an 
hour against a terrible sea and tide, while 3-masted schooners 
laden with 500 to 1,000 tons coal, tied up under lee of Cape Cod, 
rather than risk their vessels in the jump off the Cape. 

Now where was_ the boasted safe—if nothing more—model? 
Stranger laid to iu the bay under two reefs and jib bobbed, while 
the hands lying under weather bulwarks had their feet and legs 
in solid water, which swept this “safe model” from stem to stern, 
and all hands doubted if Stranger would live through the night. 
Mr. Kunhardt will find it hard to find excuse for the action of his 
pet model, as Stranger’s skipper is from the other side and isa 
very capable man. ; . 

The “second rate racer,” which arrived 4 hours ahead of Stranger 
at Marblehead had meals served in the cabin throughout the en- 
tire race at the usual times. EDWARD H. HAWES. 

Boston, Nov. 1. 

[The fact that Shona and Shadow were in different classes has 
nothing to do with their respective merits, as the two boats, of 
the same waterline length, sailed over the same course at the 
same time and in a fair breeze, the keel beating the centerboard 
decisively. Whatever Thetis’s ability may be as a heavy weather 
boat, her races for two seasons have proved that she has no place 
with the leaders in ordinarv weather, and few yachtsmen will 
claim that she is in any sense a first-rate crack. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF RACING YACHTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the matter of construction the yacht designer of Great Britain 


abouts. We started with our three lower sails set, and after 
rounding Fort Adams we set our feteegees. which was followed | attaches a much higher value to the virtue of light material in | headed homeward. The times were: 
by Stranger. After jibing around Brenton’s Reef buoy we set our | the build of racing yachts than the generality of our builders and Start. Turn. Finish. Elapsed. 
designers. He knows full well that as far as refinement of lines is | Kate.....................- 3 26 20 413 10 4 44 10 117 50 
Lizzie R...... gis cee aaleieo 3 26 40 414 30 4 46 55 12015 


jibtopsail; Stranger did the same. We then had a little the 
tter position, the St: er about ds. off our lee quarter, but 
a little abaft our beam. e gained a little; when off V’est Island 
were a half mile or more ahead. We then took the passage through 
Quick’s Hole and had to jibe twice. Stranger went around Sow 
and Pigs, and we came in abreast in the Sound. When off Tar- 
paulin Cove our topmast backstay parted and carried away top- 
mast. Then we felt the race was lost, so we took the north chan- 
nel and he the south over the Shoals, he getting to the Hand- 
kerchief Light about 30min. ahead of us. Then he had to take in 
his light sails on account of wind. From there to Pollock Rip 
buoy we shortened his lead to 17min. So when we hauled up 
around the buoy, he was 17min. ahead of us—and a very bad sea 
and more wind than either of us needed for three sails. In 10min. 
were up abreast of him, he apparently bearing up all the time and 
not ng much headway, while we were going like a racehorse. 
About this time our throat halliard parted, and again we were 
crippled. Soon after this he tacked inshore and housed his topmast 
and two-reefed his sail. We rove off our throat halliard and two- 
reefed the mainsail, which took us about one-half hour, and furled 
our vey ae We tacked inshore to make it smoother, as we 
could see him as up the shore, and he crossed our bow about 
one-half mile ahead of us. When abreast Chatham Bar we saw 
what we called Stranger, a little to the leéward of tis, wifli jib 


concerned, the greatest perfection has been well nigh attained, 
= — it is useless to look for the hoped for superiority in that 
irection. 

What then so natural as that he should turn to the almost un- 
limited possibilities of light building to attain the highest speed 
the form of his design is capable of. Tied down to the beam 
taxing, spin em out endways, tonnage rule, his ideas naturally 
tend toward greater length and less beam with the hope of obtaiu- 
ing equal or greater speed than in the existing boats, and at the 
same time to receive allowance from them. This is practically 
the only element of uncertainty connected with the design, for it 
stands to reason that there must be a limit to this elongating nar- 
rowing process somewhere. 

The Oona, planned by the late W. E. Paton, is one on the new- 
est examples of an extreme 5-tonner. Longer and narrower than 
any of her predecessors, with a displacement of 12 tons, her hull 
and equipments only weighed 3 tons. Such fine calculations as 
were bestowed on the scheming out of this yacht would indeed be 
a revelation to the builders of this country. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the capabilities of this thoroughb racing cutter 
should be unknown. But what can be said of Clara, Ulidia,Shona 
and Madge, the exiles to these waters? Are they lightly built? As- 
suredly they are. All are living arguments in’ favor of light 


OSWEGO Y. C.—On Nov. 4 the Oswego Y. C. held a meeting at 
which the foilowing officers for 1887 were elected: Commodore, 
John T. Mott: Vice-Commodore, W. B. Phelps, Jr.; Paptaie. J.B. 
MeMurrich; Secretary, A. N. Radcliffe; Treasurer, J. D. Hender- 
son; Surgeon, J. W. Eddy; Measurer, Wm. P. Judson; Directors, 
J. B. Phelps, J. D. Donnelly, Swits Conde. 

HARLEM Y.C.—The following officers were elected on Nov. 4: 
Commodore, J. A. Hutchinson: Vice-Com., W. L. Wheeler; Secre- 
tary, W. J. Parker; Treasurer, H. M. Jones; Measurer, J. B. Bates; 
Board of Directors, Henry Andruss, A. Metzger, J.T. Lalor and 
D. Fitzgerald. 

HAVANA Y. C.—Havana boasts of a yacht club and a number 
of yachts, and a regatta was lately sailed there. The club burgee 
is similar to the N. Y. Y. C. with the star omitted. 

LONG ISLAND SKIFFS.—A correspondent asks for the address 
of a builder of the small sailing skiffs uced about Long Island. 

WENONAH—Mr. Stillman’s cutter has been towed to Piepgrass’s 
at City Island to lay up. 

METEOR.—This steam yacht is now at Poillon’s for alterations. 
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Canoeing. 





of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
aera addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
the s in canoeing are 

uested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
and information concerning their local 

waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 


report of the same. Canoeists and all interes 


ieee of cruises, ma 
relating to the sport. 


A. C. A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


To the Members of the American Oanoe Association : 


Executive Committee of the American Canoe Association 
«ii manen Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, Nov. ly, at the Gilsey 


, New York city. All are invited. 
A NSERONTO, Ont., Oct. 16, F. S. Ratusun, Commodore. 





THE OAKLAND C. C. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Since the last revort of the doings of the Oakland C, C., the can- 
oemen have been joggiug along at about the same old gait. They 
have taken a number of cruises about the bay, to Goat Island, Bay 
[sland Farm, etc. The racing men in the Mystic, Flirt, Zoe Mou 
aud Waif have kept up a lively ooxmenege every week, each in 

havpy consciousness of 
later, when some 
other fellow got the bestof it. Any capsizes? Well, yes—so to 
speak—several]; the Shadow, which boasted of a clean record, and 
the Undine, one day returning from an all night trip, got too close 
together, iuterlocked their mizzen booms and turned bottom up. 
The Commodore one day all by his loneself, trying an extra spread 
of muslin, got the mainboom foul of the mizzen brail and had to 


turn coming in ahead and enseying the h 
sailing the fastest craft, only to be disappoin 


be towed ashore in a limp coudition. 


One of the prettiest — was on Admission day, Sept. 9, which 
hohday. The Pacific Y.C. held their 

annual segue on that day and the canoe club made up a party to 
he fleet consisted of the canoes Mystic 

flagship), Zephyr, Zoe Mou, Flirt, Undine, Shadow, Waif, No 
Name and the Spray. The cutter Aloha, yawl Nautilus, Skiff 
Yum Yum and the yacht Stanley as escort, all gayly decorated 
with bunting. They made a fineappearance as they dropped down 


in this State isa genera 


go out and see the race. 


the creek about 10 A. M. 


Little or no wind made slow work for the voyagers and not un- 
til they were well into the bay did they catch a decent breeze. It 
was nearly 2 o’clock before they reached Goat Island and got 
through lunch. Soon after, the yacht fleet, which started at 1 
o'clock from the city, came booming along, and tacked right close 
to the island in fine view of the excursionists. They had to beat 
from Goat Island down the channel to a stakeboat and run back, 
and before this was accomplished the fleet of small craft got under 
way and sailed out into the bay to interceptthem. Unfortunately 
a light fog settled over the bay and the landscape was preety, ob- 

e leading 

i y shrouded with kites, 
alloon jibs, clubtopsails and staysails, water sails and what not, 
and passing were soon lost again in the gloom. The Lurline was 
first, Halcyon and Aggie following, the Annie, Nellie and others 


scured, and the view of the race pang oa | marred. 
yachts came looming out of the mist fair 


coming after. The canoe fleet returned to Oakland about 6 P. M. 


The next events of note in the annals of the club were a series of 
contests between the Mystic and the Spray. The latter, after the 
return from Clear Lake, did not return to the club house, but went 
into dry dock ard thoroughly overhauled, had joined the fleet at 
Goat Island on Admission day. She did the best sailing on that 
— in the light breeze,and the next day ina set race of three 
miles beat the Mystic some three minutes. The skipper of the 
Mystic realized that something had to be done aud went to work 
on a new sail, better shape and more area. The next two races 
were taken by the Mystic by some six minutes. Then the Spray 
came out with a bonnet to her mainsail, adding some 20ft. and 
overtopping the Mystic’s spread by = 10 or 15ft. But the 

n the next two races with some 
five or six minutes to spare. All this was very interesting, as the 
races for the gold championship badge were approaching (Uct. 17). 
Spray had won it in May in a coutest for cruising outfit, and Mys- 
tic had been laying for it eversince. But before the championship 
races came a cloud over the fortunes of the O.C. C. In this 


“sit” was not there, and Mystic won t 


wise: 


‘’ne Sau Francisco Yacht Club have been in the habit of giving 
an annual mosquito regatta, pene up prizes for Whitehall boats, 
s, small yachts, etc., and it is 

looked forward to as one of the events of the season. Anxious to 
test the canoes with these larger craft the O. C. C. entered 
ats for the regatta which was 
appointed for Oct. 9. The weather had been mild and gentle for 
many weeks and canoe breezes were the order of the day. Our 
canoemen were very confident of making a good record. The 
starting point was Mission Rock, off San Francisco, some 8 miles 
from Oakland. and the time of starting 1:45 P. M. So the boys had 
more than half the day to sail down the creek and across the bay. 
But to make assurance doubly sure, thatthey would be on time, 
a steam tug was engaged to tow them and also enable them to 
take some guests to see the race. A jolly good time was antici- 
pated. On the day appointed everybody was on hand in good 
season, but the wind wasontherampage. Good judgment dictated 
that the attempt to cross the bay in such weather was foolhardy. 
But the club has never yet turned back on account of the weather 
and the canoes were equipped and strung out in a line behind the 
tug in the following order: Flirt, Mystic, Spray, Coney Island and 
Shadow, the li tle Waif being stowed on board. The skippers of 
the three last were towed in their boats at first, but when two or 
three breakages of painters had occurred going down the creek, 
all except Shadow were taken on to the tug to lighten the strain, 
he being Jast on the line was kept there to steer and make himself 


fishermen’s boats, ship’s boats, yaw 


some eight or ten of their best 


generally useful. 


There was — a sea running in the creek, and the wind was 

5 miles an hour against a strong tide, and before the 
mouth of the creek was reached the canoes were pitching heavily. 
Outside the sea was immense, and before they had gone a quarter 
of a mile the painters parted again. Orders were then given to 
abandon the trip. As the tug turned with the wind and sea fol- 
lowing, of course the craft in tow were jammed against her. The 
captain of the Mystic got into his boat and the Shadow’s crew 
was already on board, and these two got along very well under 
driver and paddle, but the Flirt, Coney Island and Spray being 


blowing 30 or 


towed were upset, rolled over and otherwise ill-treated, and the 
Spray finally had her stem pulled out, and being without air tights 
sunk altogether. By dint of hard work Flirt and Coney Island 
were gotten to the narrow-gauge railroad wharf (near by), bailed 
out, and in company with Mystic and Shadow sailed home in 
gaze style under driver alone step in main mast hole. 
Much sympatiy was felt for Mr. Engelbrecht, as the Spray was 
his own handiwork, and was one of the crack canoes of the fleet, a 
loss to the club as well as to her owner. The other boats were 
slightly injured, but nothing serious. 

As for the regatta, it was started by a few of the entries, but the 
stake boats dragged their anchors and had to leave their posts for 
safety, and those that did manage to get over part of the course 
were nearly swamped and many capsized, so it was declared off 
for a week, being sailed on Oct. 17. It was a perfect day, and if the 
canoes had entered they would have made a good showing, but our 
engagement revented. 

he race for the gold badge presented to the O. C. C. by Mr. E. 
Mayrisch, of Alameda, was held on Oct. 17. It has to be contested 
for every three menths. This was the first contest. There were 
five entries. Mystic, Zephyr, Zoe Mou, Flirt and Coney Island. 
Distance about one and a half miles down the wind to a stake, with 
abeat home. The distance’ entire may fall short of three miles 
perhaps seventy-five yards. The Mystic took the lead, followed by 

oe Mou, the other threeina bunch. In roundin the stake the 
Mystic missed stays, thereby losing a Food lead of about 100yds., 
the Zoe Mou getting around first and the Flirt following a short 
distance after. The wind —— southerly of west enabled 
the canoes to make the trip +k in about three tacks. Mystic 
soon regained the lead and passed the winning line 49s. ahead of 
Flirt. The following is the summary: 

Start. Tie Time, 


MMMIAD, | oh s5c 2 spa arciteeent ee 2 30 35 03 01 42 26 ay 

Meee hare essere en ee 2 30 35 3 08 50 43 15 49 
TONG 5 ocgxecavacadcang 2 30 35 3 05 20 44 45 2.19 
Coney Island....... ......8 + 2 80 35 8 05 45 45 10 2.44 
DODGE con ses ose are 3 05 46 45 11 2.45 


fter this race the Zephyr and others had a scrub race. Th 
phyr went over the course in 40m. 30s. and Mystic in 41m. 5s., 
he improvement in Zephyr being on account of a centerboard 

added to her keel. 
he next event, on Nov. 2, is to be a contest between the second 
na third class canoes—say Falcon, Meteor, Coney [sland, Shadow, 
ater Lily, Belle and others. A handsome cup has been pre- 
Sented as a trophy for these c only; a race to be held every 
Month until some one canoe wins five races, when her skipper is 
the owner of it, 
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THE A. C. A. AND THE CLUBS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


take it for granted that they will go in for it heartily. 


reduced if the membership is run up to a thousand or above). 
implies, 


and let it slip past for that year. WILL G. MCKENDRICK. 


ToRONTO, Canada. 


PADDLE AND CURRENT. 
SECOND PAPER. 


waters of the Delaware. 


river half a mile away. We were not sufficientl 
with the place to desire to stay there all night. 


a hand,” we hai 
effects pell mell down the hill. 


the landscape. 


before us 


silently as be came. 


strangely out of 


eye of some monster, burst into view. 3 Y 
—— as if flying in the air half way up the hillside so distinct 
outline 


of business worry. 


the river was 


angle. A house occasiona 


tightly around. 


here a tributary came in affording a few tillable acres, a farm 
house would appear. But the great business along the Upper De!- 
aware is lumbering. Few people can be met on this part of the 
river who have not for many years in the spring freshets navigated 
rafts of logs down to Trenton and Philadelphia. This fact enables 
the canoeist to keep well posted regarding the bad rapids. Lum- 
ber mills are in places more common than farm houses, and many 


of the available streams flowing into the Delaware are pre-empted 
by mills. 


curred at regular distances. The river, winding greatly, the hills 
always keeping close to the stream and winding with it, would 
flow sluggishly, broaden out into a pool, and then just around a 

int would go flying off down hill at a reckless pace. Frequently 
comin to an unusually straight stretch, glancing along the 
water, we could see a hill down which it almost made one dizzy to 
look, at the same time when at a distance the descent being steep 
and beginning so suddenly that the surface at the commencement 
ot the incline was hidden from view, no billows, no rough water 
were to be observed, Tne river now assumed on a iarge scale the 
characteristics of a trout stream, Instead of a br bed paved 
with small stones and containing numerous shallows, the flow was 
compressed between narrow banks, huge rocks appeared around 
which the water eddied and gurgled, and in the rapids the deep 
current, studded with boulders, rushed with resistless force. This 
change, though requiring more skill and being dangerous, relieved 
us of vexatious wading and kindred annoyances attendant on 
shallow water. A quick eye and hand were necessary to carry us 
through. Hurrying along at a race-horse speed, fragments of 
stone would block our path. No time was left for decision; thought 
and action had to coincide. A mistake in most_cases meant a 
shattered boat, in some cases crushed bodies or drowning. This 
fact, although the exhilaration was delightful, kept a t strain 
upon the nerves. We were constantly on the lookout for our fate, 
In each smooth expanse we were thinking of the next rapid, Long 
before we saw the rough water we heard its noise. Not only 
would we hear it at a distance, but so accustomed were our ears 
to the sound of running water that we could tell from the roar, 
so or earge whether it was caused by a steep rush, a fall ora 
sunken rock. 

Late in the afternoon I came near having an interview with 
Davy Jones. At the foot ofarapid requir all our attention 
was a ferry cable stretched from bank to bank, Just where we 
must pass the cable lay low on the water. It was a hard thing to 
locate the position of this snare, it appearing further off than it 
was. Mo lifted it up and got under, but I, des miscalculat- 
ing the distance, also failed to realize the speed at which we were 

ng. e result was that I was caught under the chin an 
forked over backward. Fortunately, by the merest accident, 
fell in the boat, otherwise we would have been swamped, 

It had rained hard that day. The ground wasso thoroughly 
saturated that the idea of camping was not pleasing. Hiding the 
boat among the willows and shouldering our outfit, we started 





I have read Mr. Fraser’s article on the above and think that un- 
* sumething better is proposed it has the field by a large major- 


ty. 

It seems to me that the only difficulty would be the getting of 
the clubs who have no A.C. A. members among them into the 
union. The other clubs will see at once the advantage of every 
member of their club being an A.C. A. man, and I think we can 


But how are we to get those clubs which have no A. C. A. mem- 
bers among them, to point out the advantages of that Association, 
to join in with us and make the A. C. A. count in thousands where 
we now have hundreds? I think one of the chief points to them 
will be the reduced fee (I take it for granted that the fee will be 


Suppose the fees were reduced toone dollar. For that small 
sum they could belong to a large and powerful organization, could 
have the privilege ot attending a division meet or the A.C. A. 
meet, or both, each year with all the special rates, etc , that that 


I think Mr. Fraser’s idea to have the club secretaries collect the 
fee is a good one, because unless a member attends the division or 
A.C. A. meet, and hears Dr. Neidé’s cheerful “Have I got your 
dollar?” he is apt to forget that he has not paid his anuual fees 


freipay, July 3, we left the city of Binghamton for the head- 
We had inquired anxiously how far 

up it would be safe for us to start; and, as the result of the infor- 
mation gained, bought our tickets for Hancock. A run of fifty 
miles found us in front of a bare, unpainted station, surrounded 
by a few still more forlorn houses, the sun just setting and the 
repossessed 
ing provided 
with a good camping outfit, after a few preliminary purchases, we 
looked around for the best method of reaching the water. Our 
canoe had attracted the usual number of loiterers. Taking hold 
of it and —— to these with “A cigar for every man that lends 
the whole colony running at our side with our 


The road first touched the river at a rapid, a fitting introduction 
to the Delaware. Hurriedly launching in an eddy at the foot of 
this rapid, we, for the first time, took a survey ef our surroundings. 
An air of primitive wilderness hung over all, the hills and the 
woods seemed to be working together to choke off the stream, 
which struggled along past both as if defying opposition. 
The river was a small matter; mountains and forests monfopolizing 


Paddling rapidly forward, passing without difficulty two or three 
rifts, we felt assured that our acquaintance with the Delaware 
would be a pleasant one. The last blood-red rays of the sun were 
lingering on the hills high above us, a celestial beacon fire to warn 
of the approach of night. The woods, thick and dense, hung dark 
like thunder clouds over the water. At last, long after twilight, 
we scaled a height to where, some fifty feet above the river, there 
seemed to be an opening in the forest. After much wading over 
rough stones and through mire, and laborious carrying up the hill, 
we were at last ensconced with the swift-running, noisy river at 
our feet and the valley, vocal with the sounds of summer, spread 


A native returning home by a path in our rear from the dissipa- 
pations of the town, coming suddenly out of the gloom, very 
naturally, in this seemingly uninhabited and uninhabitable region, 
surprised us. He had been arafisman on the river, and gave us 
many practical directions. After apleasant chat, with the remark 
that he had to go four miles through the woods, he left us as 


Lazily ae beside the cheerful fire, a harsh vibration, 
eeping with the peaceful sounds of this almost 

utter solitude, strikes the ear; a nervous, rattling noise, growing 
louder and louder till sharply waking the sleepy echoes from the 
quiet hills a locomotive, with a seams glaring like the evil 
ushing shrieking en 

y 


is it against the inky darkness of the mountain, the loco- 
motive sending up showers of sparks, the furnace now and then 
emitting a lurid gleam, the brilliantly lighted passenger train 
flashes, with a shock like that of a sword thrust, through the still- 
ness of the night. We felt asif haunted. We had left the city, 
we had left our employment; and by so doing had hoped to escape 
for a time all thoughts of the cares and annoyances of the hum 
drum work day life. Here, however, was a feverish eager mon- 
ster, filled with people more restless than itself, invading the spot 
which, of all others, seemed to be the most free from suggestions 


In the morning we found that the marsh that had bothered us 
to cross was caused by springs of ice cold water. All that forenoon 
acefully disposed: there were many rapids, some 
of them involving wading, but nothing that was dangerous. The 
scenery was charmingly wild. The river filled the valley com- 

letely: and the hills, always thickly wooded, here hardly deserv- 

ng the name of mountains, rose from the water at a not abrupt 
lly. at long intervals, showed its top 

above the trees, the forest, as if chary of human foothold, closing 


Tu the afternoon the rapids grow more formidable. anor ae. 


The Oakland C. C. has had a fine season and is in a flourishing 
condition. It has nearly doubled its membership, and its fleet is 
out of debt except that secured on its club house, aud the income 
of the club exceeds its expenditures. Unlike the fraternity in the 
East, the canoists here are not going into winter quarters. Th 
season here is not over, but just goes right on. In fact, from now 
until spring, barring occasional rain, will be our prettiest weather 

If some of the enterprising ones in the East would 
on the overland route and take a trip out to 
his coast, they would find fine cruising for a few months anda 

warm welcome from the Oakland canoeists. The latchstring 


across the fields for a house about a quarter of a mile away. This 
dwelling was a curiosity, a strongly constructed of stone and 
located in the middle of a en that was elevated some twenty 
feet above the and surrounded by a stone terrace. Aitogether 
it looked as if built for war, reminding one of a castle or an Indian 
stockade. We scaled the ramparts, approached the door, and 
were saluted by a mastiff. On our attempting to knock the brute 
expressed such a strong inclination for tresh meat that we 
reached for our revolvers. After much pounding and waiting a 
woman's face appeared over the railing of the p above and 
eyed us very suspiciously. Upon ma known our wants, we 
were requested to wait till her husband returned. We were much 
amused at being mistaken for tramps or lightning-rod men. Sub- 
sequently, by way of atonement, we received profuse apologies and 
good quarters. We chatted with them a long while, and next 
ee on the farmer and one of his boys carried our duftle down to 

e river. 

In running rapids there is no time for consideration, much less 
for consultation. Some one has to do the steering and take com- 
mand. With us no words but those relating to the runn of the 
boat were spoken. Because I owned the canoe, rather than for 
any other reason, I had thestern paddle and Morris the bow. 
Morris saw the necessity of acting on the instant, and, no matter 
how deep the water or what the circumstances, when I gave the 
word to jump he was over as soon asl. In fact, his zeal 
occcasionally anticipated my directions, and, being forward and 
therefore able to see obstructions sooner than I could, he would 
sometimes leap before I thought it was necessary. 

That morning the above fondness for aquatic life got him into 
trouble. In the midst of a growling, spiteful rift was a huge wave, 
caused by the saipecs of the water against a granite boulder. The 
current runnin; h on this rock hid it from view from above; 
but the water dividing, and the descent being steep, exposed below 
a large mass of stone high above the surface. Expecting plain 
sailing, I headed our craft straight for this obstacle. Morris, spy- 
ing the rock and ag ey that I did not see it, with a cry of 
warning, holding the bow of the canoe as he fell, lea: inte the 
deep, turbulent stream. The boat, swinging round in his grasp as 
on a pivot, struek the rock broadside, the concussion loosening it 
from his hold, and, while he was left helpless in the river, myself 
powerless to aid him, the canoe floated down stern first. He was 
carried off his feet by the rush; but, having the good sense to 
know that it was of no use to struggle, and realizing that he must 
be carried to shallow water, by submitting himself to the current 
he soon reached ashoal. Acting all this time as a spectator, the 
canoe floating backward unguided, a bump and a lurch which 
nearly caused another calamity brought me to my senses. Morris 
was soon aboard; but it was found that the paddle that he held had 
in the confusion been lost. As the current was strong, the river 
wide and filled with stones the color of the missing article and 
some time having elapsed, it was no easy matter to find the indis- 
pensable adjunct. However, after many movements and counter- 
movements and a sharp lookout on both sides, even this was 
accomplished, and we proceeded with all damages repaired; the 
wetting in the warm sun being more of a joke than a serious mis- 
























































































ap. 

L should not wonder if traveling on Sunday was wrong, even 
though the vehicle be only a canoe and the travelers those who 
don’t mean to make work out of the traveling. At any rate this 
was not one of our lucky days. The afternoon was an afternoon 
of shoals and wading, climaxed by a thunderstorm, so terrific that 
it made us, in spite of our stout rubber coats, want to get under 
cover. If the fates were opposed to our going on, they certainly 
offered us the best facilities in the way of shelter, finding us clean 
and commodious quarters in an old barn that stood close to the 
bank. Here we came across some wicked young boys who, in- 
stead of going to Sunday school, had stolen ane here out of ob- 
servation to enjoy a quiet smoke. But leaving the right or wron 
of such matters to the moralist our young acquaintances proved 
very good friends, liberaly supplying us with milk, etc., and stand- 
ing around in admiring awe, while we cooked our supper over our 
miniature spirit stove. The farmer, an energetic, progressive 
man, came down to see us, trying to make himself agreeable. He 
had a hobby. That hobby was a glen on his premises. 

“Are = gentlemen going tostart early to-morrow morning?” 
he asked. Upon our answering inthe affirmative he continued: 
“Well, I have a ravine on my land thatI like to show to all city 
people who come along. Many persons goa great distance to see 
see it, and just assoon as you get through your supper I should 
enjoy acting as your guide.” 

We were unable to resist such a peremptory invitation, and soon 
found ourselves brushing aside the wet branches of the laurels and 
evergreens on our. tramp up the bed of the creek that flowed 
through the ravine. The walls were of limestone formation, af- 
fording some fine examples of erosion. Here and there were great 
basins filled with water; again would be caves, the sides of which 
were perfectly smootr, while in the middle of these tunnels of its 
own making flowed the brook. Jumping across the stream, get- 
ting plentifully sprinkled with the spray of the waterfalls, climb- 
ing up steep places by means of shallow steps hewn in the rock 
running along on narrow slippery ledges around deep pools, an 
plunging in regardless fashion through the saturated underbrush, 
the tough old farmer led us without a pause, talking continually. 

He explained that capitalists had made him an offer for his glen 
with the purpose of building a hotel. Then he would branch off 
into a discussion of the geological formation. “You are college 
men. What kind of stoneis that? A great many crystals were 
taken out there. What caused this rock to be worn away so?” 
Finally, though, reluctantly, he turned about. We were well 
soaked, and built a big fire to dry our clothes before turning in. 
Around this our loquacious friends gathered, and several hours 
were passed in talking about the dangers of the river, the rafting, 
and listening to stories of famous hunts in the vicinity. 

The boys were so loth to have us depart and cast such longing 
looks at our canoe, that I invited one of them to f° with us down 
the rapid that lay between their home and the village of Cochec- 
ton. ith over a hundred pounds of baggage and we three, mak- 
ing above four hundred more, our fifty-pound craft was weighted 
to within an inch or so of the water, creating some misgivings as 
to the result in the waves of the rift. We, however, got through 
safely, and found for the next three miles little rough water. We 
had heard very graphic descriptions of a bad spot a few miles be- 
low Cochecton called ‘Foul Rift,” or “Cochecton Falls,” and were 
assured that, compared with the perils of this river’s famous rapid 
those through which we had passed were as nothing. Notwith- 
standing our being told that lumber rafts ran it every spring and 
that we might possibly get through, the dubious way in which 
such an attempt was spoken of and the recital of numerous fatali- 
ties, made us, we must confess, a trifle nervous. Around a bend, 
the outlet of a Jake-like expansion, the water flowing through a 
narrow gorge, we caught sight of this canoe annihilator, Surely 
the “half had not been told us.” The river was low and boulders 
of immense size and all shapes lay scattered in utmost confusion 
on the immediate shores, which were part of the river's bed at 
high water; while in between, the water, lashed into billows and 
foam, sped among innumerable projecting granite fragments and 
— } fury in several falls upon the stones as if to grind them 

© powder. 

Our experience here was such as makes me hesitate to put it on 
paper. e_had come with stout hearts, fully intending to shoot 
the rapid. Even now, while looking at it, we did not make up our 
minds to relinquish our purpose. Three or four times did we 
traverse the_stony maze that lined the banks of this half mile 
terrorizer. Many. minutes were spent in marking out in our 
minds just what course we must take. At last all wasready. A 
start was made, one fall was jumped, then the current caught the 
canoe, whirled it around and dashed it sideways against a rock, 
With a desperate effort we managed to get intoaneddy. We 
landed for consultation. , 

“Well, eg said my friend, “I am willing to hel Pac riage 
the canoe, That was just the beginning, and we couldn't do any- 
thing at all, I don't think we would ever get out of there alive, 
Even if we did the canoe would be smashed, I tell you the river is 
too low to make the attempt.” 

I had thought this way also, but did not have the courage to say 
so, Now that Morris expressed himself I rejoined, “I guess you are 
right, I am not quite ready to end this trip, especially in that 
way.” Once more afloat we looked at our watch and found that 
three or four hours had been spentin paying our respects to the 
ony, rapid that ever got the better of us, 

“Foul Rift” did not repeat itself that day. In the afternoon we 
came to Narrowsburg, About this place the current ceases, and 
the banks, previously of earth, here are of limestone, rising perpen- 
dicularly from the water. The village. quite a summer resort, is 
on a bluff thus formed. At the bottom of this bluff, in a cove, isa 
small beach, the village we Papen and here the river attains 
a considerable width. It was while eating our dinuer at this — 
that we wituessed an amusing spectacle. A rowboat containing 
an old man and a boy suddenly shot out from the opposite shore 
and headed for us, Evidently their mission was an ardent one, for 
the boy was rowing desperately; and, as at every stroke a quantity 
of water would fiv into the air, 

Soon we understood the object of the noble youth’s violent 
efforts—he was trying to save grandfather and himself from 
untimely shipwreck. The boat was leaking like a basket, and the 
columns of water, instead of being ca by bad rowing, were 
the result of the passenger’s assiduous bailing. As they neared 
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the shore, we could see _the water in the boat was getting alarm- 
ingly near the level of the water on the outside. The bow striking 
th a shock, the water rushed back on the old man sitting in the 
stern. The increased weight filled the craft, wh'ch hesitating for 
a minute, the rear occupant remaining the while immovable, 
gently settled to the bottom, immersing our aged friend to the 
armpits. The eampeenen on his face was so agonizingly imploring 
= — entire affair so farcical that we rolled on the ground in 
ughter. 

After leaving Narrowsburg we came to a part of the river of 
which, to save harrowing memories, I would say as little as possi- 
ble. The flow was swift; and the bed, though not much broader 
than before, for what reason, whether evaporation and absorption, 
were greater than the supply furnished by tributaries, would be 

rd tosay, contained less water than any previous place. The 
rocks were large and numerous, causing continual striking and 
sticking of the boat und consequent jumping out and in; but asa 
slight compensation the stones were all padded with a thick growth 
of water weeds, thereby saving the canoe. After the vexations of 
several miles of this kind of thing, after constant wading, pulling, 
and re after ss our paddle and our shins as well, we 
came to a place so attractive that it required no persuasion to 
make us decide to stop for the night. e spot was a beach of 
white and smooth sand, such as is seldom found away from salt 
water. Above this was a growth of shrub willows, overtopped by 
a fringe of trees, = in the rear by a meadow; on the opposite 
side a steep hill, densely wooded, crowded dark against the rest- 
less river. As a consequence of the lumber business, it is seldom 
difficult to find wood on the banks of the Delaware; and our 
camping ground was specially favored. 

We determined to have a conflagration. Several hours were 
spent in collecting logs, stumps, planks and limbs, many more 
being occupied in watching and enjoying the effect. We are ac- 
customed to impressions made upon us by objects seen in the day- 
time; these things beheld by moonlight appear entirely different. 
If, however, the light is that of a big fire, the sense of sight seems 
to betray us, the distinct ocular registrations of a short time ago 
are merged aud confused, inanimate nature now assumes the 
attributes of life. trees nod and sway, stones and fences play hide 
and seek in the shadows or _— large and small by turns. Such 
a blaze as we had and in such a place obliterated the day world 
and the night world; all effects were changed; moon and stars 
were swept out of existence. As we reckon time by comparing the 
intervals between like occurences of the same thing, and as we 
had never seen the like of this before, the element of time also 
seemed removed; in fact by this wild glare, transposing and dis- 
torting the land and the water, we had drawn a weird—a new and 
magical—world about us. Gazing in trance-like fascination on 
this scene, sound aided sight in adding to the spell. We had called 
up the visible spirit world, and the inhabitants were now talking. 
The fire — less, the — popped, they popped on this side of the 
river and then they noisily proclaimed themselves from the oppo- 
site bank; they seemed to crackle and burst from all directions. 
A whip-poor-will lit not far away; he sang to us from his perch, 
and at the came time his notes emanated from the woods across 
the stream. We lent our voices to the sound, producing the same 
multiplex effect—we had unwittingly located in a nest of echoes. 

The water growing deeper, leaving behind the troubles of the 
previous afternoon, we continued with little difficulty. The de- 
scents ¢ ra lually became heavy and boisterous. It began to rain. 
Within .uree miles of Lackawaxen we arrived at a rapid of the 
same pattern and general appearauce as “Foul Rift.” The rush, 
containing three falls, two of them about 5ft. high, and the rocks 
were even more appalling; but the boat channel was straighter 
and more distinctly defined. 


until too late to change his course, going over a fallin the t 
place is entirely a work of remembering information gained by 
previous pen We might have ked out as before, but 
rain preventing a portage, we to face the music. a up 
a big nead of steam, we shot over the verge of the first two falls 
like an arrow. Some distance beyond the third and worst, in the 
middle of the stream, was a partly submerged rock, and, though 
carrying out our preconcerted design by potdting with all our 
might on the same side, as we dashed over the last of the series in 
spite of our efforts we were caught irresistibly in the grasp of the 
current, forcing us against the obstruction. Our momentum being 
so great and the boulder being slanting, though badly shaken up 
we kept an unaltered course; but we appreciated more fully than 
before that a current swift enough to float iron is not a thing with 
which to trifle. 

This was for wong wine our last exciting experience with the 
Delaware. The hil — steeper and the valley narrower. Now 
succeeded unusually long stretches of quiet water, indicating the 
proximity of the Lackawaxen Dam. This dam is built to supply 
water for the Delaware and Hudson Cazal, which strikes the river 
here and follows it some thirty miles to Port Jervis. It is, owing 
to the lumber interests, the only artificial obstruction we encoun- 
tered, and is so constructed that rafts of logs, at high water, can 
pass over without much danger. But as the river was low, flowing 
over the top in few places, we skirted the dam to ascertain where 
it would be best to po e. It had been raining most of the day, 
and now, when least desired, we were favored with a deluge. 

Our investigations were cut short by the amount of water col- 
lected in the canoe; to save it from filling we were obliged to land 
and invert the boat. After the storm, to avoid all detentions and 
annoyances of the river, which at this point is very shallow, we 
slips d nse! into the feeder, finding ourselvesin a few minutes 

n the canal. 


TORONTO C. C. RACES.—The last race of the season of the 
Toronto C. C. was held on Oct. 30. There were six starters for the 
sailing cup, but the wind was very light and the race was aban- 
doned as they could not finish betore the limit. Boreas was lead- 
ing from the start. Neither of the two challenge cups have been 
won by any of the members so far, although they were given at 
the close of the 1884 season. The result to-day is as follows: 






SAILING CHALLENGE CUP. Total 

: Canoe. 1885. 1886. wins. 
Will G. McKendrick... 0 4 4 
Hugh Neilson.... .. 3 9 3 
Robt. Tyson....... 2 1 8 
John L. Kerr.... aun EE 0 1 

COMBINED PADDLING AND SAILING CUP. 

Will G. McKendrick.... ..... PERE cccrwssccsc 0 4 i 
Hugh Neilson............eeeeeee BOTOAB..<.cc056 0 3 
oe eee er tDiss ses sorece 0 1 


D. B. Jacques now holds the Mason paddling cup for Class 4, 
decked canoes, F. M. Johnson the Class 1 paddling cup, and W. A. 
Leys the novices’ sailing medal. Taken altogether the 1886 season 
has been the best racing year the club has had, and as it is too 
cold now to go out without an overcoat, the boys gather around 
the club stove smoking some open-hearted member’s good tobacco, 
and talk over the prospect for next season, and wonder who will 
— se _ Pecowsic into the club.—-WILL G. MCKENDRICK, 

ey T. C. 





‘““‘We propose having a game supper at our church next 
week,”’ exclaimed a spinster at the opera house entertain- 
na last night; ‘‘now, what kind of game would you recom- 
mend ?”’ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





C. A. PEARSON.—We will publish the lines of dory shortly, 


R. B. W., Shrewsbury, N. J.—Both dogs mentioned have 
good — dogs, and we have never heard that their progeny Sore 
gunshy. 

F, W. F., Salterville, N. J.—Residents of your State are not re. 
quired 7 take out a license to shoot; the law applies only to non- 
residents. 


Hipptas, Boston.—Forty feet of 3in. diameter and the smallest 
size Chester anchor. Mermaid was published in the FoREsT anp 
STREAM of March 4, 11, 18, 1886. 

J. W.S., Hartford, Conn.—1. Do you consider a full blood Irish 
setter too headstrong for a beginner to take when six weeks old 
and try and make a dog of him? 2. Do they make good grouse 
dogs? Ans. (1 and 2) Yes. 


N. A. H., Williamsport, Pa.—What is the highest score recorded 
made on a Massachusetts target at 100yds., off-hand, open sights, 
gone e 4in.), or 200yds. target reduced to 100yds. practice? Ans, 

he 200yds. record, which has been most carefully kept, shows for 
the 10 shots off-hand, with any rifle, under Creedmoor rules, a 
score of 117 in the possible 120 by W. H. Taft, of Brattleboro, Vt., 
in 1885, and for the Massachusetts decimal target, out of a possible 
100, ties at 94 by E. F. Richardson, of Boston, and Otto Jaeger, of 
Wheeling, each in 1885. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

A friend and myself are talking of taking a trip next season to 
the French Broad. Can you tell us where we can get information 
about the stream and country and best pace to go? Gameis notso 
much of an object as to find a good location to camp for a few 
weeks and have a change of air and scenery, ideas and diet.—Mar, 





BRIDGEPORT, Oct. 30.—On the morning of Dec. 18, 1857, P. 
T. Barnum’s beautiful residence, Iranistan, was burned. 
It was the only building of its peculiar style of Italian archi- 
tecture in America, and cost $150,000. Around it on every 
side were laid out elaborate grounds and a large artificial 
pond was kept stocked with gold and silver fish. The 
grounds passed into the hands of the late Elias Howe, Jr., 
whose death prevented the erection of another splendid man- 
sion on the site of the burned villa. This property is now 
divided by streets, and Col. C. H. Russell is a recent pur- 
chaser of the section upon which the pond above mentioned 
has remained intact. ‘This week Col. Russell has caused the 

ond to be filled with earth, and as its limits were gradually 

essened large numbers of fish were observed endeavoring to 
escape from their confinement. Scoop nets were procured, 
and hundreds of gold and silver fish were taken out. ‘These 
had survived for nearly thirty years undisturbed, and among 
the finny beauties were several varieties which evidently 
were a cross between the gold and silver species. A reporter 
was told by Mr. Barnum to-day that the pond used to be one 
of the favorite resorts of his children. The fish were so tame 
that they would come to the water’s edge at the ringing of a 
bell and partake of food from the hands of the family. If a 








In our bare feet, that we might not wet our shoes, we deferen- ‘Well, if you want to draw all the boys, suppose 
tially walked over the rocks all along this rapid, carefully noting | you try poker,” calmly replied Joseph Pickle.—kilmira Ga- 


stranger eee the fish would dart out to deep water. 
the dangerous places. As a boatman cannot see what lies below | zette. 


—New York Sun. 
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Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Vil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
for price list. M. 8. 
AUTCHINGS, Dover, N.H. 
Box 368, VaME, STODDARD 
& Kenvatu, Boston; Henry v. squires. New York; 
PB. Cras, Erorr’.. Philadelohia; Vow LENGERKE & 
Dermo.p, } ew York and Newark, N. J., Ag‘ nts. 
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This cut shows No. 1-0 (or Black Bass size) with living Minnow attached. 
MANUFACTURED IN ALL SIZES FROM No. 5-0 TO No. 4, SUITABLE FOR 


Muskallonge, Pickerel, Black Bass, Lake Trout, Etc., Etc. 


All have patent treble hook with baiting needle, adjustable lip hook and treble swivel, and hest silk metal wound gimp. 
This is the most ingenious invention and radical improvement in trolling tackle yet made. Its manifest superiority to all gangs now in use is evident 





CATALOGUES FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


to every expert angler. A few of its peculiar excellencies are:—It is the only gang on which a bait can live. It is the only gang which can be adjusted to 


any sized minnow instantly and perfectly. It is not only the simplest but also the strongest gang made, It does not scare away the big and wary fish by a 
long array of treble heoks. The treble swivel insures perfect revolution of bait and reduces to the lowest possible point the liabllity of inking the line. . 
If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send 50 cents for our 1 -page folio illustrated cataiogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers of Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle, 
18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 
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GUNS, REVOLVERS. AMMUNITION, 


LOADING 
IMPLEMENTS. 


Paper & Brass 
SHELLS. << eso. 





All makes of 
Repeating and 
other rifles. 


The finest selection of Breech-Loading Guns, both English and American, in this country. Our stock 


embraces all makes and measurements, and sportsmen who know the value of having a perfect fitting gun 
to select from. Those contemplating purchasing would 


can appreciate the advantage of having a large variety 
do well to give us a call. 


No risks run as in buying of irresponsible parties. 


We are also the sole agents for the sale of Barnarda’s Celebrated Sports=- 
men’s Clothing, which comprises everything required to make a complete Sportsman’s outfit. 
The reputation these goods have already gained for quality, workmanship and fit is unequalled. 


GUN CASES, GUN COVERS, CARTRIDGE BELTS, 
CARTRIDGE VESTS, CARTRIDGE BAGS. 





SUITS IN 
Dogskin, 
Corduroy, 


Canvas, 


VESTS, PANTS, HATS AND CAPS, 


LEGGINS. 


Sheepskin, 
Horsehide, 
Mackintosh, Moleskin, 
Flannel. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


241 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


Last of Sportsman ’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by matl, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
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American Roadsters and Trotting Horses... 
Boots and Saddles, Mrs. Custer.............. 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship......... 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........ ....--....+8 
Dadd’s American Keformed Horse Book, 8vo 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 12mo.......... 
How to Ride and School a Horse..... a 
Jenning’s Horse Training. 
Manual of the Horse....... 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor..... - 
Mayhew’s Horse Management .............. 
McClure’s Stable Guide....................++- 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer .............---+++++e06 
po PD ere 
Riding Kecollections, Whyte Melville’s..... 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia...... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 12mo.. 
The Book of the Horse.............-eseeeeees 
Veterinary perio mg! oc acadeccsuvne 
Wallace’s American Stud Book.............. 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of erica.... 
WEE Gi CI IGN a ooo oe oe cccccessceescescs 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Across Country Wanderer............. aaa 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis ‘ 

Crack Shot e Rifle) “Barber.” illus...... 1 25 
Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar.... 1 25 
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Field, Cover and Trap Shooting.............. 200 
Frank Forester’s ne Scenes and Char- 

ees | rrr ae 400 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sports- 

MUO ix ceceucsniaded ad ktudnesadiacauedescess 2 00 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 1 
How I Became a Sportsman........ ......... 2 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost. 1 50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Roosevelt.. 3 50 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................. 25 
Instructions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 2 00 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka............. 2 50 
Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan xx ae 
Rifle Practice, Wingate.......... 15 
Rod and Gun in California....... 150 
ME ra cccsdanacacaunsescteas a 
Shooting, Dougall..............-.ssseeseeeeeee 3 00 
——" on ee ene, nares nai sees 75 

po: ‘ox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., 

'W. B. Davenport ‘Shus Wianaanessaccavedscaud 7 50 
Sport with Gun and Cee Seer 10 00 
Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition. 5 00 

ee ae eas 15 00 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West....... 150 
ee Aa 2 eeereerrrr ee 200 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting..................008 12 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting...............ccsces0- 123 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters............. 1 50 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener..... 2 50 
pe er eee 50 


Wild Animals and Birds, their Haunts and 


Habits 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle, 
by H.C, Bliss 


ao 


s 


oer Pere ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


KENNEL. 

American Kennel, Burges.................... 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 
British Dogs, Dalziel... . “a 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalzi 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill... 
Dog Breaking, Floyd 
Dog Hreakine. Hutchinson 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond...... 
Dog Training, First Lessons, by Hammond. 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris.............. 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
D — piideda sa soap aks Sass: adensis> so 7° 

ogs, Management o: ayhew, 16mo....... 
Dogs, Points for J udging. ativnahiaudiecsde ate’ — 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30c.; cloth............. 
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Dogs and Their Ways, Williams............ wom 
I GE BO UNG occ oc eects seenscca esees 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Disease, by Ashmont............ 
Englishe Dogges poertat of 1 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vol I.............-.-.. 
English K. C. 8S. Book, Vols. III. toIX.,each 4 
English K.C. 8. Book, Vols. XI. to XIiI.,each 
Glover’s Album, Treatise on Canine Diseases 
Our Friend the Dog Suan eadcexsetael waeeanee 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables............. 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack...................- 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands.......... 
The Dog, | ny RIES sc osdieccccncesasedceses 
The Mastiff, the History of, M. B. Wynn.... 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $8.00; 
IEE WR od oe ce cn ccavodsacccevecouaccus 
IEE Ge CN I aos caked cx cucccceadxcsscee 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth.... 
Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes..... .... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes...... 
Wag occedcdccasedcasecsdvacedaaaguccaaaea 
Baey WK... ....ccvccseressoccscsccsescnces 
RRS cia cciecccdaxescccadcacanceaces 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise..... 
Cade cechscicse. esate 
Stonehenge, 
WEG BOE IOI ost s. cévcccccccsenccs 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 1 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist.......... 1 
Amateur Photographer..................0..06 
Antelope and Deer of America’............. 
Atlas of Jersey Coast.............-..sseeseeee 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
CI SIG a, 6c cocccecesccsesecnace 2 
II UIE Wes cosas cusuchexane agcuuaccecda 1 
Forest and Stream Fables......... .......... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
ONE QR iva caaceva. oxen tudacdcndednuces 
How to Make Photographs................... 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour............... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation Rasagas 

| ee OS, eee 
Life an 5 reo of Frank Forester, 
MER rad ane cca dauadacneeannsege dade ata n i 
Mammals of New York, paper $4; cloth.... 5 
Manard’s Manual of Taxidermy............. 1 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher.... 
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North American Insects.................... — 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illus.... .. ........ 1 
Our New. Alaska, by Charles Hallock....... 1 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects......... 2 
NE BR nid acdecadvauescsavadecdvacducecdana 

Photography for Amateurs................... 

Practical Forestry, by Fuller................ 1 


roe Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Practical Orange Culture.... ............... 
Practical Poultry Keeping................... 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd................ 
Southern California, by T. S. VanDyke...... 
Sportsman’s Gazetteer, Hallock.... 
Studies in Animal Life, Lewis..... 
The Forest Waters the Farm, 50c 


Pe So tet BO DO et et 
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WE ia cass conddanxasceusecncednacddadsdraucas 75 
The Forester, by Brown........ ..........02. 10 00 
The Northwest Coast of America.... ....... 20 00 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown...... .... 100 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland................ 15 00 

Vild Woods Life, Farrar..................... 123 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosian, by Prof. Wil- 

son, J. G. Lockhardt, James ope and Dr. 

M , 6 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, $9.00; 2e@ 
Woodcraft, by Nessmuk................. “exes: 
Woods and Lakes of Maine................ - 80 
WO GIs cone sek dnc cencescaredens »- 1@ 
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NESSMUK’S POEMS. 


Subscribers to ‘““NESSMUK’S POEMS” will oblige by returning 
this order blank at once. The publishers reserve the right to 











ALSO CLOTHING FOR 


Civil Engineers, Surveyors, Ranchmen, THIS a2 advance the price on copies not ordered before Nov. 15. 
Miners, Lumbermen, Bit, | Seseeaetceg Serene 
is, LE, 2, wel ti To the FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
Manuf. from Best CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, mail 


oz. 
CANVAS, MACKINAW, LEATHER, Etc. had eg con I hereby subscribe for cop of the book, “‘Nessmuk’s Poems,” for which 1 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. agree to remit the price ($1.00 per copy) in advance, upon notification that the volume is 


‘UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, Valparaiso, Indiana, | ready for detiery 











TOBOGGANS 4, <SNOmsrOE® Wanted. bb 2k iikianns aed sas pda nl nllansodcenieaitin sca tamara elameanionls 


; : 
W e have the largest stock of Indian Goods in Canada. 
We are headquarters for the Star ‘Toboggan Barney & WANTED 
Berry aud all kinds of Ice Skates. Send stamp for . - 








Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, it gives full details 
about the goods, and how to order them. Discount to é By Cc. B. VAUX DOT aay 
dealers and for large orders. A dozen Canadian lynx skins, dressed soft with 
A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 


T. W. BOYD & SCN, 1C41 Notre Dame Street, oo gpa oi =. = ninyglgueoniil = par = beginning. describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Montreal, Que. skin, whether in winter or summer fur, an Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
cased or open. Address YO, this office. _novll,3t | nany hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and go hy — duffle between its covers. =~ 
w _—JAN. 4, 11, 18 and 25. FEB. 1, | 3ubjects treated are the choice of a canoe, pi ng, sailing, care of the. canoe, recipes an 
oo 8 Ae eet, if. 1888; Feb. T pad 14, March | cules. The text is further elucidated by numerous pr actical drawings, and the beauty of the 
6, 1884. Weare short of these issues, and would be | book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; unitorm with ‘‘Canoe 
e obliged if any .— Meas ate having = oe ’ Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00, 
g. rom the Mines in the | these numbers that they do not want will sen 
‘ cy Mountains, made {nto heaunfot Scarfe . Co.. Row, Ni NEW YORK: FoREsT AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co. 39 Park Row. 
pins; To quickly introduce, price only $33 post paid. Boo nee marl6,tf LONDON: Davis & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


Address, A. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, Denver, CoLo. 
J. EF. MA HRSTERNR SS, 








Send Stamp for lar, erllstd.cataloguéof Mineral Cabi- 
nets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics,etc. Trade Supplied. 








3 r 51, 53 and 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ea 

Si> 8 (NEAR CITY HALL.) 

g2° 4, As 

egies Prices of Guns, Gun Implements and Ammunition 

BOSEVE 

$ 5 >8% rc 5 - 

ga & —_ Single-Barrel Breechloading 12-bore Guns, $3.50. English Double Side Snap Guns with Rubber Butt, Pistol Grip, Rebound 
seh 3 Fg Far-Killing Single-Barrel Breechloading 12-bore Guns, $3.50. English Double Side Snap Guns w udber bu s rip, fevound- 

< s 2 E. ee aoe ea ao ing Locks, 10 smn 12-bore, $15.00. Crimpers, 10 snd 12 gauge, 40 cts.; by mail 50 cts. momar S cts.; by mail 10 cts. Three-joint Cleaning 

sa ere ; Rods, complete with case, brush and swab, 40 cts.; by mail 50 cts. Extractors5b cts.; by mail7cts. Cartridee Bags holding 5v shells, 50 cts. ; 


by mail 55 cts.; holding 75 ons 100 shells, 50 cts. iby ny = = ea on _ » ns 7 eo 30 _. o oe mene 2h vn 
‘ = = shot, 40 cts.; by mail 55 cts. ame Bags 50 cts ; by mail 6" cts. - M. C. Clin ells. orsehide Dog Whips 25 cts.; by mail 30) cts. at 
eens a, Se See tin snipe decoys $1.50 per doz.; by mail $1.75. Dog whistles with chain 25 cts.; by mail 30 cts Send 2-cent stamp for hulustrated Catalogue. 


catalogue to S. W. CARD & CO., Mansfield, Mass. J. F. MARSTERS. 51 to 55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 


Bullard Repeating Arms Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
















Magazine Rifle. Target & Hunting Rifle. 


Calibers .32, 40-150 Calibers .40, 75-285 
“ 88, 45-190 “ 45, 85-200 Has the same nee breech block and — movement of 
s mechanism as magazine ritles. 
* 40, 90-300 “50, 115-346 Calibers .22, .82, .85, .88, .40, .45 and .50, 


Unequalled for Ease ot Operation, Safety, Accuracy, Penetration, Style, Workmanship and Rapidity of fire. We 
vuarantee rur arms to be as represented and first-class in every partienlar. Send for Cirenlar end Price Liat. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. HUN HARDT. 


Tae Forest AND STREAM ‘PoLLIsHING Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. This book covers the 
field of Smali Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 
relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 
of taking off the lines of a bout already built is likewise described in detail. 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 
muthematica] cumputations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 

The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittungs depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the speci fi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and saiiboats, and various examples of specia) form are introduced. 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 
plan,and subsequert equipment and proper management. 

The iron work of . their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, 
Signa] Service, and a Bibliography appear in the Appendix. 

The work is protusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates. 

A folio (s1ze of page 144x124 inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in everv detail, making a volume vastly 
superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. Price, postpaid, $7.00. 


LIST OF PLATES. 





I, The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
If. The Nuckel. XVIII Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windwa:id—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midsh'p Section. 
Ill. The Windward. X1iX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Dratt Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. Tne Singie-Hand Yaw! Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Vart. XXXVII. Deuce—sail Plan and Construction LL. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIITI. The Cutter Petrel. LI{I. The Cutter Surf. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VIII. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section. 
IX. Catboat Dudge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbi:-e—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Bvat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII, The Cutter Rajah. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVIL. The Gannet. XLII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIIL The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XILL. A Skipjack. XXIX. The It-ben Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Cevterboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Pian. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans, LXIL. The Cyntnia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yawl Windward. XLVII. 8S. H. Yawi—Rig and Construction. LXILJ1. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


Price, postpaid, $'7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 
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CHARLES DALY HAMMERLESS 








+, 
‘tS, 
Vag 


IS THE FOREMOST GUN OF THE DAY! 


No Other Hammerless Gun can Equal it in Beauty, Workman- 
ship, Finish, Effective Shooting and Durability. 


PRICE: 
No. 115—IO and {2 Gauges, Laminated Steel Barrels, Plain Engraving, - $110.00 
No. 120—10, 12 and 16 Gauges, Damascus Barrels, Neat Engraving, . 12500 


No. 200—10, 12 and 16 Gauges, Diamond Quality, : . 200.00 


DALY HAMMER GUNS. 


Prices Reduced. 


No. 42-10, 12 and 16 Gauges, Damascus Barrels, ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ $70.00 
** 58-10, 12 and 16 Gauges, Damascus Barrels, Double Bolt, Plain Engraving, 80.00 
“* 55-10, 12 and 16 Gauges, Damascus Barrels, Double Bolt, Fine Enyraving, 90.00 


A DALY WAVE FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 20, 1886. 
MESSRS. SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES: 

Gentlemen---The six Diamond Hammerless Guns are here. They are the finest lot 
of guns that ever came into the Northwest. All are pleased with them. The 32in, 
gun for the writer is simply elegant. 

Judge Babcock of our city has just brought in to be cleaned up a Daly gun that 
he has shot for ten years, and in all that time he has not paid out one cent for repairs. 
It is still in fine shape. Respectfully yours, iSigned} BEST & CO. 

~~ 





", 
The Daly Three Barrel. 


This Gun has met with an unprecedented sale for an arm of this kind—far beyond our expectations. 
oun” are made with fine Damascus Shot Barrels, Best Steel Rifle Barrels. Matted Rib, Locks and entire work of the very best 

1ty. 

Pushing the Top Lever to the left, the rifle barrel is fired by the right-hand lock. This mechanism is very simple, but effective 
and durable, and does not admit of any mistake being made. 

A Folding Peep Sight throws down flush with the tang of the frame; a hinge back sight is placed on the barrel, which is flush 
for shotgun use and can be turned up for rifle use. 


Price, with Sights Complete, $25.00. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Hu the Stud. 


SEVERAL CHOICE BRED 


English Mastiff Pups 


of various ages and prices according to quality, 
sired by BOSS, the best all round stud dog. 

Also a few very fine bred Great Dane Rupe of 
great promise and choice markings. abinet 
photographs of either 25 cents. 
































































































ey Sor Sale. 
LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE 


In fine condition. Western birds. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 174 Chambers street, New York. 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE JOHN 
A. Nichols’ B. L., 12-bore, 30in., 844lbs., finest 
Quality, elaborately engraved, highly finished 
and perfectly new. Will be sold at one-half the 





original cost. Can be seen at H. C. SQUIRES, = 
178 Broadway, New York. sept2,tf dha a d “ on $50 
’ 
Address J. L. WINCHELL, 





Fair Haven, Vt. 


Gus Bondhuwu 


IN THE STUD. 


Imported from Mr. Llewellin’s kennels (he is 
bluest of the blue), by Dashing Bondhu ex Novel. 
He is also a grand field dog, as his record shows at 
the late trials of the N. F. T. Club at Grand Junc- 
tion, beating such noted d as Gladstone Boy, 
Mainspring, Bessie A., Gath’s Mark, Trinket’s Bang 
and other fine ones. Fee $25. A. M. TUCKER, 88 
Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


a 
The Rennel. 


To Close Out. 
Will sell cheap extra nice red Irish setters, 
whelped May 9, 1886, from Ino (A.K.R. 3789) by 
champion Glencho. Send stamp for printed 
pedigree. F. L. WESTON, 494 Washington st., 
Boston, Mass. oct21,tf 


Cm a RRR FL TT 

OR SALE.—FOUR LIVER AND WHITE 

pointers, one dog and three bitches, by Crox- 
teth ex Frank, one of the handsomest and best 
field bitches in the country. Her sire was im- 
orted from the kennel of Lord Downes, Danby, 
ing. They are partly broken and show well in 
the field. Price $40. Also Canadian Duke, a 
large liver and white setter dog, well broken, 
ood nose, staunch, backs and retrieves from 
Coa and water. Price $100. Also a handsome 
black and tan setter, fast and stylish. Price $25. 
Address D. G. HARTT, Sound View House, 
Northport, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 


A Llewellin Setter For Sale. 


Pure Llewellin setter dog, 15 mos. old, well and 
strong, and partly broken to field work and not 
gun shy. Combines the strains of Dash III. and 
Opal, Dashing Lion and Armida. To party want- 
ing a good dog to take into the field at once, this 
isarare chance. Must be sold for want of room. 
For full particulars as to price and pedigree ad- 
dress W. W. WILSON, Shawsheene Kennels, 
P. O. Box 6, Billerica, Mass. nov1l,2t 


OR SALE. — LLEWELLYN PUPPIES, 
blood _of Gladstone—Mersey, Dash III.—Cor- 
nelia, Cashier—Flake, Prince Royal—Vic. In 
robust health. Price $20. WM. LOEFFLER, 
Preston. Minn. it 


ET ES ET TST SK 
OINTERS FOR SALE.—FOUR LIVER AND 
white pups (3 dogs), whelped April 23, 1886. 
Sire, C. J. Peshall’s Jimmie (A.K.R. 1589); dam, 
Hurd’s Bess (A.K.R. 2986). One liver and white 
bitch, Jimmie ex Phyllis. Also Bess (A.K.R. 2986), 
a good fielder and breeder. Write for particulars. 
A. C. COLLINS, Hartford, Conn. novll,tf 


HEY ARE CHEAP.—FINE LITTER OF RED 
Irish setter puppies, whelped Sept. ?8, 1886. 
by Prince (champion Deeg —Sreneniee out of 
Me Merrilies (champion Elcho—Peg Woffington), 
Both sire and dam theroughly broken. Meg Mer- 
rilies is dam of Thaddeus, Ist and special, Boston, 
1886; Belfast, 2d; Attleboro, 1886. Cabinets of 
Prince retrieving partridge, 50 cts. each. Printed 
Qa. Address HARRY A. FLETCHER, 
Noodfords, Me. novll,2t 


SO RENE TY ERTS TEER TRA NE URINE 

OR SALE.—RED IRISH SETTER BITCH 

Romaine (A.K.R. 6388), cheap, Elcho ex Rose, 

5 yrs., winner of 2d, puppy class, 1882; 2d, open 

class, Chicago, I1., 1884; H.c., -“— class, Boston, 

1885. Address G. T. WELLS, Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. novll,2t 


(ee EE PR RE eA Na A ATR BAI 
OR SALE.—FOUR SETTER DOG PUPPIES 
(lemon and white), sired by A. H. Moore’s 
Thunder, being the only litter raised by his ser- 
vice during the entire season of 1886, out of im- 
ported — setter bitch Belle, whelped June 
29, 1886. All are in good, healthy condition. Price 
50 each. Address with stamp, T. B. STULB, No. 
52 N, 4th st., Philadelphia, Pa. novl1,3t 


Dark Red Setter Pups, 


One bitch, 14 mos., and 3 dogs, 7 mos. old; very 
healthy, strong and handsome; parents trained; 
champion  poeeaers prices reasonable; should be 
seen. J., 938 E. Prospect ave., N. Y. City. lt 


}IRST-CLASS IRISH SETTER PUPS AT A 

' bargain, 6 mos. old, by champion Glencho ex 
Lillie Malone, among them two Ist prize winners. 
A. W. PEARSALL, Huntington, L. I. lt 


q Ox AND RABBIT HOUNDS, PARTRIDGE 
dogs, treeers; living prices. Write for de- 
scription, J. B. COOK, Afton, N. Y. novl1,2t 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
from 2 to 4 mos. old; no better in America; 
warranted to please or can be returned. Also one 
broken dog and my entire stock of brood bitches, 


Rongh-Coated Scotch Collies 
the largest. in Pennsylvania. Prices very low; 


OR SHEEP DOGS. 
must be sold. DR. J. R. HOUSEL, Watsontown, 


IN THE STUD. Pa. novll,tf 


Wullamore, (‘Litter brother to 
England’s champion Dublin Scot). OR ee si ten Goubunied the ahend a 
: pies, blac : i 
Imported B1luejachket, a splendid | 11, most famous prize winners. A rare chance 
specimen of the Blue Mirle. for parties wishing to procure the best to be had. 
Dogs and puppies for sale. Price $20. WM. LOEFFLER, Preston, Minn. 1t 


Apply for particulars to 
CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, __ FOR SALE. 
oct28, tf P. 0. Box 1630, Philadelphia. Thoroughbred cocker spaniel bitch Jilt, is out 
= | of Diamond by Colonel Stubbs; in whelp. C. M. 
Ksittle Red Fover, PETTINGILL, Cummington, Mass. it 
1l.—Woodstock Dinah). Fee $25. Only 7 — 
so. oP eed cocker stud dog in America. Ist, open; REAT DANE BITCH, 2 YRS. THE FINEST 
2d, puppy class, Newark, N. J., 1886; 1st, open; 2d, ane opens chang mpectet, kind and entle. 
puppy class, New York, 1886. 59, Stapleton, Richmond Co., N. Y. novil,2t 


OBO, JFR., 
A.K.R. 1481), solid black. Fee $20. Prize win- e a 
me in principal woe of a, Pn Wire-Haired Fox-Terriers. 
Black, black and tan and chestnut and tanpup-| Mr, Ronald H. Barlow is willing to dispose of 
pies for sale. CHARLES M. NELLES, ae his kennel of these terriers either separately or 
ord, Canada. oct#l,4t_ | on masse. Also puppies by New Year’s Day ex 
Tiny Todger. Address R. H. BARLOW, Univers- 
SMALL IMPORTED PRIZE PUG DOG 


ity Club, 1316 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 1t 
Silwer S$hOE2.6) Por save or EXCHANGE FOR POINTER 
(A.K.R. 3758.) 


or setter, or breechloading gun, the imported 
i to JAMES 
Particulars, 4 ligtee and references AMES | and watch dog. 
f 


mastiff dog Uhlan, 18 moe. an ie a —— guard 
H. BOWDE Se. ee ae novil,2t Columbia City, Ind. 


ANTELOPES FOR SALE at $5 a piece; are 
perfectly tame. Make great pets 
ina yard or park. Also Prairie Dogs at $3 a 
pair. Address W. J. HILL, HuTCHINSON, KAN. 








AMRBROO POLES. —25,000 BAMBOO FISHING 

poles, 12, 13, 14 and 15ft., in bundles of 50. for 

sale at 29 Burling Slip, N. Y., by BURDETT & 
DENNIS. jy8,tt 


OR SALE.—MAGNIFICENT ELK, MOOSE, 
mountain sheep, antelope and deer heads; 
also mountain lions, etc.; elegantly mounted. 
WM. HOWLING, Taxidermist, Minneapolis, 
Minn. nov4,2t 








Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China _ Pigs, 
fine setter dogs, 

Collies, Foxhounds 
Beagles, Sheep and Poultry, 
. bred and for sale by W. 
GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 
















OR SALE.—A SCOTT’S PREMIER HAM- 
merless, 8-gauge, 34in., 13lbs., has extra set 
10-gauge, 30in. barrels, making gun weigh 12Ibs., 
built for Boston Exposition and pronounced by 
W. & C. Scott & Son the finest 8-gauge hammer- 
less they ever sent to this country. Been used but 
little. Price complete with leather case, $300; 
cost over $500. Address B. W. OSBORNE, 500 
Laurel ave., St. Paul, Minn. oct28,tf 


frok SALE.—ONE MARLIN REPEATING 
rifle, .38-55 cal., one-half magazine, 28in. 
octagon barrel, pistol grip and set triggers, nearly 
new; $25. Also one Ballard A No. 1 mid-range 
rifle, 30in. octagon barrel, .40-65 cal., sighted, in 
fine shape; price $30. D. JOHNSON, 
at 


oct28,2 Pittsfield, Mass. 








rmo EXCHANGE.—NO. 1 CREEDMOOR REM- 
ington rifle, good as new, to exchange for 20- 

gauge Parker or any other — good make® 

JOS. L. HOYAL, Spring City, Tenn: —_ oc t28,4t 


OWBOY, CATTLE RANCH AND ROUND- 

up photographs; sixty subjects. Send for 

circular. HOWE & BRECKONS, Caen 2 F- 
nov4,4t 





BACHELOR’S HOUSE, THREE ROOMS 
and log kitchen on Merritt’s Island, 16 miles 
south of ‘Titusville, 144 mile from Indian River, to 
rent. For particulars address MITCHELL 


COURTNEY, Indian River, Fla. 1t 


A ~ aero 


RE TTT Eat 
500 FERRETS perbair Gas! 
H. VAN VECHTEN, Victor, Ontario ae - 


ES SE TT 
100 ACRE FARM, GOOD HOUSE, GOOD 
fence, 600 open, fields contain deer, 
quail, snipe, woodcock, etc; $5,500. SPORTS- 
MAN, Nottoway C. H., Va. novll,it 


Yu the Stud, 
IN THE STUD. 


ford Cromwell 


CHAMPION MASTIFF. 


Fee $50. 


DEBONAIR, 


First prize winner in open mastiff class at 


Waverly, N. J. 
Fee $50. 











Having purchased these dogs, together with 
the champion bitches Lorna Doone and Bal Gal 
from Dr. J. F. Perry (Ashmont), I offer the dogs 
in the stud, and will be able to supply pups from 
the bitches. 

For further information address 
H. GERALD HULL, 

Saratoga, N. Y. 








oct28,tf 


























The Kennel. 


DEERHOUNDS. 


Puppies For Sale 
BY 
CHAMPION CHIEFTAIN 
OUT OF 


CHAMPION WANDA, 
CHAMPION LORNA IIL., 
HEATHERBELLE, 
COUNTESS ZINA, 
THORA, 
BERGA. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS, 


LANCASTER, 
MASS. 


Special 
St. Bernards 


Mr. Hy. Schumacher ol 
Bern—the best known St. 
Bernard breeder in Switzer, 
land—and Mr. Sydney W. 
Smith of Leeds, England—the 
well-known breeder of the 
prize dog “Sir Charles,” 34 
inches high, 185 lbs. weight, 
20 months old, and owner of 
the Champion dogs of all 
England, “ Plinlimmon” and 
“Valentine,” the former is the 
largest St. Bernard in the 
world — over 35 inches at 
shoulder, and 215 Ibs. weight 
—have sent me a list of 
some exceptionally fine stock, 
young and grown, admirers 
of these dogs never have had 
a better chance to purchase 
really fine stock of both Swiss 
and English strains. 

Address with stamp, 


W. W. Tucker, 


P. ©. Box: 1936, N. Y. 











M*: PLEASANT GORDON KENNELS.— 
J For Sale—Thoroughbred solid black-tan 
prine weenie Gordon setters, all ages, from the 

st blood that can be procured regardless of cost. 
Orders taken and promptly attended to; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. C, T. BROWNELL, P. O. Box 


335, New Bedford, Mass. 


GUN (A.K.R. 1538). 


English setter dog Gun (Gladstone—May B.) 
will be allowed to serve a limited number of well- 
bred bitches. Fee reasonable. Inclose “ane, 
Pups for sale. Address CHAS. YORK,9 and 11 
Granite Block, Bangor, Me. 


OR_SALE.—THE LANDSEER KENNEL 
offers choice bred Scotch Deerhound and 
English greyhound puppies, bred only from stock 
of well-known field qualities. These are the 
aristocrats of all dogs. DR. VAN HUMMELL, 
Denver, Colo. 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND 
pups; very fine ones and several months old; 
from good hunting stock, full pedigree. Alsoone 
pater, two years old, good, no pedigree. Address 
EO. L. BARNES, Tyringham, Mass. 


roe SALE.—THREE CHOICE SETTER DOG 

puppies, pure Llewellin, sired by Gus Bond- 
hu out of a fine Rake bitch, whelped May 11, 1886. 
Also one by Dash III. Also a nice bitch, 15 mos, 
old, ready for the field, strong in the Gladstone 
blood. Ardress A. M. TUCKER, 85 Main street, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A_ BLACK 
and white English setter, 2 yrs. old, broken 
and a retriever; satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress RAYMOND RUDD, Glenville, Conn. sad 
, nov: 























oct2stf 


The Kennel. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


National Field Trial Club. 


The Field Trials advertised to take place at 
Grass J ct, See. ae Dec. 6, under 
© auspices of this club, have n t 
comunanee Monday, Dec. 13. Mereenes to 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
novll,2t W. B. SHATTUC, President. 


COCKERS. 


Address FLEETFOOT KENNELS 
it Delhi, Del. Co., N. Y. 
The 


Hospice Kennels, 
Rough and smooth-coated of the finest strains, 


Sst. Bernards. 
On Sale—Imported stock; also two splendid lit- 
ters, one by Hector ex Belline II. (A.K.R. 3053), 
the other by Otho ex Swiss Rhona (A.K.R. 3030). 
Unequalled facilities for the importation of stock 
from Switzerland. Address Arlington, N. J. 


ENGLISH MASTIFFS. 


For Sale—Fine litter of pups by the celebrated 


ILFORD CAUTION 


Winner of Ist at each Boston, Hartford and New 
York Fanciers’ shows, 1886. These pups are of 
the new type. 

ILFORD CAUTION is acknowledged to be 
the best headed mastiff in America if not in the 
world. 

For price and catalogue apply to 

E. H. MOORE, 
Pine Hill Kennel 
Melrose, Mass. 


RABBIT HOUNDS. 


A large lot of English beagles, 14 to 16 inches 
high, dogs and bitches, well broken; $15 each. 
Pups from 6 mos. tol yr. old, $8 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. WM. W. SILVEY, 135 South 
Eighth st., Philadelphia, Pa. octi7,tf 


Irish Setters 


Under life insurance at $10 and upwards, by Chief 
out of Yoube, by Tim out of Jersey Beauty, Dorah, 
Petty, Florid; all well bred, thorougbly broken on 
game and good ones. Full explanation by circular. 
Both cogs in the stud at $25 to bitches of guaran- 
teed field quality gay MaX WENZEL, 89 Fourth 
street, Hoboken, N. J. 


CSE RE OR AN A AE TT AE! SNR RN Ee 
OINTERS FOR SALE.—AT THE LATE 
Waverly show, every prize but one in the 
uppy classes (21 entries) was won by_Nick of 
Naso puppies. (See report this issue.) Nearly 5 
mos. old; just right for the field. GEO. L. WILMS, 
142 Monticello ave., Jersey City, N. J. sep23,tf 


HITE BULL-TERRIER YOUNG ROYAL 
Prince (A.K.R. 2102). Fee $15. Pups by 
Royal Prince and 50 bull-terriers for sale, dogs, 
bitches and puppies, white or colored. large or 
small kinds; all first-class stock; state what you 
want. J. W. NEWMAN, 87 Hanover street, Boston, 


























Mailed for 15 Cents. * \ 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, | 
287 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, pF 





SETTERS FOR $10 EACH. 


A large lot of te setters, taken in exchange 
for other dogs, will be closed out at this remark- 
7, low price. They are of both sexes, excellent 
looking, are guaranteed not gunshy and to have 
fair nose. Ages from6to15 mos. If on inspec- 
tion they should not prove satisfactory the money 
will be returned. ASSOCIATED FANCIERS. 
237 South Eighth st., Philadelphia, Pa. sep2,tf 


JOR SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 

from imported stock. Also fine English pugs. 

HENRY C. BURDICK, 150 Bridge street, Spring- 
field, Mass. sep2,3mos 


RIZE AND PEDIGREE ENGLISH MAS 
TIFFS.—Mr. James Hutchings, 25 Gandy 
st., Exeter, England, has several grand ones for 
sale, brindles and fawns, including stud dogs 
brood bitches and puppies. Tourists’ inspection 
invited. 
OR SALE.—A NUMBER OF WELL BRED 
and well broken pointers and setters; also 
dogs boarded and broken; satisfaction aran- 


teed. Address, H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, 
Mass. sept22,tf 


Ciaire-Reeta Kernels. 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Irish and Gordon setters for work as wel) as show 
decl7.tf 




















DOGS FOR SALE. 


Setters, pointers, spaniels, foxhounds, beagles, 
dachshunde. Newfoundiands, German tiger mas- 
tiffs, fox-terriers, Scotch terriers, Skye terriers, 
Yorkshire terriers, bull-terriers, bulldogs, ugs, 
French poodles, St. Bernards, mastiffs and black 
and tan terriers. Pups of all the above breeds 
constantly on hand. Those desiring to purchase 
will do well to consult me. WM, W. SILVEY, 135 
South Eigbth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—A DOG TRAINER WITH BEST 

of references as to method and results. Can 

take two or three to train, either setters or point- 

ers. Also trained teams of cockers. Address 
NED DAVIS, 1188 N. Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 


oct28,3t 
Champion Duke—Grace 


(A.K.R. 1250). Puppies by these celebrated point- 
ers. Also by Llewellin setters Rock (Rock— 
Hazel Kirk) ex LaBelle Creole (A.K.R. 3036). 
Box 472, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


English Setters Boarded 
AND 


English Setter Puppies Trained. 


Warm and healthy location and personal at- 





i iven. ttendants, only @ 
tention given. AsI employ no atten: be dress 


limited number will be accommodated. 
H. J. PIERRE, Winsted, Conn. 
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